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“1 For Mixed Voices 


‘ CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


For Two-Part Treble 





























NY 84142 Bethlehem .......................... Williams .12 po -ceeng 4 — iisnctienhenneretes a = 
F, 84160 Bul . Str Cc OI Sopa ae, Re Gaul .15 oyous RR ee eee evaert . 
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/ 84179 Christmas Story. The................ Senftleber .16 ad 
Nf eee Black .15 re Three-Part apres 4 Gaul .15 
14 : ~ stmas Snows of Sweden.............. aul . 
ae |6«SERSS egens Soane Sone. ..... ieiioadh Gevaert -12 | 99934 Christmas Story, The................ Senttleber .15 
' 84159 Little Town, | ne me Black .15 89012 First Christmas | TERETE FP: Newton .16 
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; For Male Voices 88516 That Holy Night..................... Williams .12 
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‘\s Flocks by Night................ ......Wild 15 
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“ff Birth of Christ—Short Cantata for Three-Part Treble Christmas-Tide—Medley of Nine Christmas Carols 
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—tThree-part Treble Voices—Arranged and Com- 
‘f Son of the Highest— Soprano, Alto, Tenor and piled by Rosario Bourdon..................... .25 
\ seg: Boe +A with Organ Accompaniment— 50 (Above medleys may be used with Orchestra or 
“ I 226, care ecu eames eee F Piano Accompaniment 
‘ Single Copies Sent “On Approval” 
4 HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc., 10 E. 43rd St, N. Y. 
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Peace Army of Education 


"greg BACK to school these last two months in 
the United States went an estimated 31,566,000 
students, a host probably larger, says Federal Security 
Administrator Paul V. McNutt, than the combined 
armies of the Axis and the Allies. “This will be a 
critical year for American education,’ wrote John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, 
in a report to Administrator McNutt. “Schools will 
face new responsibilities growing out of national de- 
fense demands. Public and private schools may 
be expected to adapt their programs in 1941-42 to stress 
health and physical education, citizenship training, com- 
munity-national-and-international relations, with particu- 
lar emphasis upon hemispheric solidarity. Schools this 
year will emphasize conservation of national resources 
more than ever before. They will explain in more de- 
tail the differences between dictatorships and democra- 
cies. Educational radio programs and forums will help 
to identify and endeavor to solve through public enlight- 
enment and discussion major problems affecting our 
citizens in this defense period. Needs for school 
facilities in defense boom towns, possible shortages in 
certain school supplies and equipment because of de- 
fense priorities, emergency educational demands that 


‘cannot be foreseen, all are on the educational calendar.” 


While preliminary kindergarten and elementary-school 
enrollment records indicated a drop this year, traceable 
to the decline in birth rate during the first half of the 
depression decade, the high school, college-university, 
and vocational figures pointed upward. Fewer men stu- 
dents were anticipated in higher education, but a record 
number of women was looked for. The United States 
Office of Education forecast the enrollment of “addi- 


tional thousands of young people” in colleges and uni- 
versities because of wide-scale increases in family in- 
comes. As one-teacher schools have been passing into 
the realm of horse-and-buggy Americana with the build- 
ing of larger and better schools in rural communities, 
fewer rural teachers have been needed. This gravitation 
toward the consolidated school, plus the enrollment drop 
in elementary education, accounts for the fact that there 
will be 25,000 fewer elementary teachers this year. A 
corresponding increase in high school personnel, how- 
ever, will offset this slump. In federally aided voca- 
tional schools job-training for positions in defense in- 
dustries is expected to rise to twice its 1940-41 level. 
Similarly, colleges and universities will experience a 
general stepping-up of demand for defense-job technical 
training, to which they will respond with more short- 
course classes. Present plans envision the training of 
150,000 technicians in defense vocations. 

In this year of accelerated defense activities it is the 
duty of all teachers to align their programs as much as 
is consistent with good judgment, not only with specific 
defense aims, such as job-training, health and safety 
education, and the like, but also with that intangible 
called “the American way.” Music educators have a 
splendid opportunity for such service in the cause of 
democracy in the American Unity Through Music move- 
ment. But they should remember that there is more 
to unity and true patriotism than the mouthing of songs 
or the tooting of marches. There is an essential under- 
standing of the principles of civil liberty and human 
dignity upon which our democracy rests—an under- 
standing of them and a willingness to take the trouble 
to live and teach them. 


Lowell Mason Sesquicentennial 


NE HUNDRED FIFTY years ago next January 8, 

Lowell Mason, fountainhead of today’s surging 
stream of music education, was born in Medfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. The Music Educators National Conference 
is cooperating with the Hymn Society of America to 
make the sesquicentennial an event of national signifi- 
cance for schools and churches. Toward this end 
schools are being asked to give programs of Lowell 
Mason songs on the anniversary, and churches, to em- 
ploy Mason hymns in their services on the Sunday pre- 
ceding. 

To commemorate Mason’s great service to music 
education and to church music, the Lowell Mason Memo- 
rial Committee of the M.E.N.C. and the Hymn Society 
of America will set a bronze tablet in the top of the 
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simple monument which marks his grave in Rosedale 
Cemetery, East Orange-Montclair, New Jersey. This 
ceremony constitutes the first part of the threefold pro- 
gram arranged for January 8 in New Jersey and New 
York. The M.E.N.C. will have the major responsibility 
for the memorial and unveiling service at Mason’s grave. 
Following this will be a service at the Orange Valley 
Church, in which Mason figured prominently. The lat- 
ter service will be given over largely to the church 
organizations actively interested in the sesquicentennial 
—the Hymn Society and the Federal Council of 
Churches—with the music educators participating. 

On the evening of January 8 will be a dinner meeting 
in New York, sponsored by the In-and-About New York 
City Music Educators Club, with Mabel Hackett, pres- 
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ident, as chairman of arrangements. The program 
planned by the joint committee of the M.E.N.C. and 
the Hymn Society will include outstanding speakers on 
music in education and music in the church, as well as 
national leaders in other fields. Whereas the two after- 
noon services will be memorials of what Lowell Mason 
did for music and music education, the evening meeting 
will be directed wholly toward the future development 
of music in all its phases, since it is felt by the joint 
committee that music in both schools and churches 
should express a forward rather than a backward vision. 
The meeting is seen as a bringing together of propo- 
nents of the various fields of music in an inspirational 
and constructive adaptation of the American Unity 
Through Music theme — unity of churches, unity of 
schools, unity of communities, and unity of the nation. 

Chairman of the Lowell Mason Memorial Committee 
of the M.E.N.C. is Frances Elliott Clark, president of 
the Founders Association. Vice-president Dr. William 
Covert of the Hymn Society—who for two decades was 
pastor of Chicago’s First Presbyterian Church—is chair- 
man of that organization’s Mason memorial committee. 

On other pages of the JoURNAL appear an article by 
Mary Browning Scanlon on Lowell Mason as composer, 
editor, and compiler of secular and sacred music, and 
reproductions of some of his school songs. The songs 
were selected by the committee and are presented in the 
JouRNAL at this time in order that school children 
throughout the United States may sing them in celebra- 
tion of the sesquicentennial. 





A Toast to Mary Ireland! 

OR MANY YEARS supervisor of music in the public 
F schools of Sacramento. Mary E. Ireland retired at 
the close of the last school year. Miss Ireland com- 
pleted a period of service which was significant in 
achievements not only in the school music program of 
Sacramento, but in the music education field as a whole, 
and particularly in the California-Western Conference. 

Miss Ireland’s decision to retire from active service 
in Sacramento was voluntary. The Board of Education, 
the administrative staff, and teaching body were indeed 
reluctant to accept her wish and decision to devote all 
of her time to her family and friends. 

Mary has played in the role of “minute man” in Cali- 
fornia-Western history. In 1929, when the California- 
Western Conference was held in San Francisco, Mary 
Ireland was the person who carefully and wisely guided 
us in our decision to affiliate with the M.E.N.C. In 
fact, the matter was so carefully planned and so con- 
vincingly presented by Miss Ireland that there could 
be only unanimous approval, and California auto- 
matically and quite naturally became a part of the 
national body of music educators. We are grateful 
to her for her farsightedness and sound judgment. 

A few years later, Mary Ireland was the president 
of the California-Western Conference (1935-37). Not 
only did she give unstintingly of her time and personal 
resources during her term of office, but she planned an 
outstanding program in San Francisco. It was sound 
educationally, it represented all of the California-West- 
ern Conference, and it was successful financially. 

All of the accomplishments and services of Mary Ire- 
land are those of a gentlewoman, which she is in the 
complete sense of the term. Industrious, open-minded, 


firm in fundamentals but willing to compromise or sur- 
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render in method, honest, loyal, never self-seeking but 
constantly giving credit to associates, she has been a 
strong high tower and inspiration in California-Western 
and National Conference history. 

We congratulate her on the opportunity to follow 
her personal desires from now on and sincerely hope 
we may go to her for help and guidance in the tasks 


that remain for the Conference. 


CHARLES M. DENNIS 


All-Out Safety Campaign 


CF pw TEACHERS, as well as all other persons in the 
field of education, are expected to shoulder their 
part of the total responsibility in the all-out campaign 
against accidents proclaimed by the President in August. 
Aroused by the constantly mounting toll in death and 
injury from avoidable accidents, the President called 
upon every citizen to enlist in a united effort to con- 
serve life and property. That the President linked this 
campaign with the national defense program, declaring 
that accidents hinder defense, lends the drive timely im- 
portance, but intelligent human beings should not need 
a war to stir them from their lethargy in this regard. 

The responsibility of teachers in a nation-wide defense- 
safety campaign may be likened to that of factory own- 
ers, mine operators, and shipyard overseers. All have a 
measure of control over the behavior of large groups for 
a certain period of every day. All are assumed to have 
had more training and wider experience than those they 
teach or supervise. Their obligation is broader than 
that of the average citizen. Further, the cooperation of 
teachers is more imperative than that of parents, because 
scientific instruction in safety is far more available to 
the educational personnel. 

Executive Secretary Willard E. Givens of the Na- 
tional Education Association was N.E.A. representative 
at the Emergency Safety Conference held September 9 
in New York. A report of this conference has been 
prepared in mimeographed form by the N.E.A. All 
teachers should consult the materials compiled by the 
N.E.A. in the form of booklets and leaflets treating 
specific phases of safety education in the schools. Also 
available is Safety Education, the 1940 Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators (544 
pages). Information on these publications may be ob- 
tained from the National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

John Denues 


Oy FRIEND and co-worker, John Denues, for many 
years director of the Department of Music Educa- 
tion, Baltimore Public Schools, died October 13. Be- 
loved by his staff and the entire community, he was a 
prime mover in the music education affairs of his city 
and state. Most recent of these was the affiliation of the 
Maryland Music Educators Association as a state unit 
of the Music Educators National Conference. Always 
active in the Conference, Mr. Denues, despite ill health, 
attended the Atlantic City meeting of the Eastern Divi- 
sion last spring, but was forced to retire shortly after- 
ward. 

To those who knew his kindly, responsive heart, there 
is extra sadness in the fact that John died before he 
could receive the warm tribute and expression of sym- 
pathy voted on behalf of the M.E.N.C. by the Board of 
Directors at its session in Chicago on October 12. 
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l' SEEMS PERTINENT at this time to reiterate the impli- 
cations in the American Unity Through Music theme. 
Too often a slogan tends to become just that—a high- 
sounding phrase that comes quickly to the tongue but 
evokes no mental response. We are confident that the 
American unity movement in music is far from ap- 
proaching that stage—is, indeed, only now getting into 
full stride. That is one reason why this seems a good 
time to reconsider its inferences, for by constant and in- 
telligent analysis any sound ideal or enterprise can be kept 
potently alive. Also, there undoubtedly are teachers who 
either missed out on the start of the movement last 
spring or who have not yet fully grasped its meaning. 
What follows is an attempt to explain how music can be 
a factor in reinforcing the unity of a widely scattered 
and heterogeneous people. 

Americans have been told so often that they have no 
cultural background that many of them believe it. When 
a European looks down his nose at our traditional 
lack of culture, many Americans are apologetic—timidly 
or boastfully. Few are ready to point with pride to the 
vast cultural heritage of the United States, a heritage 
teeming with diverse racial and ethnic elements all sim- 
mering away in the melting pot. They aren't ready to do 
this because they have never been made aware of Ameri- 
ca’s cultural assets. Europeans experience great surgings 
of national fervor over the contemplation of their songs, 
their symphonies, their art, their literature. Americans 
scarcely realize they have a music, an art, a literature. 

The American Unity Through Music movement, in 
bringing folk and pioneer songs out into the daylight, is 
engendering within Americans of the radio-frigidaire-era 
a feeling of kinship with the doughty settlers who made 
possible the radios and frigidaires. It is giving them a 
sense of belonging, of being a part in a long scheme of 
progress upward from the black forests, the sun-beaten, 
snow-swept prairies. It is bringing the old days into 
focus with a clarity sometimes lacking in the printed 
word. American composers in recent years have drawn 
more and more upon indigenous folk music. Writers and 
musicians have toured the country, ransacking the store- 
houses of unwritten music—in backwoods, swamp, and 
southern mountains, on western plain and river levee; 
but only a fraction of what they found has ever reached 
the public ear. Certainly now we shall hear more of it, 
and it will come to serve a more worthy purpose than 
that of augmenting collectors’ libraries and government 
archives. 

Negro spirituals have enjoyed long popularity. It is 
to be hoped, however, that their use in connection with 
the American unity movement will help to generate a 
more all-embracing spirit of unity among our population 
as a whole. There can be no real unity until the con- 
stitutional and human rights of minority groups are 
respected—not because of laws, but because of a very 
old and sound ideal called the brotherhood of man. 

Dictators know the power of patriotic music in in- 
citing emotional response to authority. We do not advo- 
cate so stupefying the reasoning powers of the populace 
that a stirring national anthem can lead it unthinking 
into acts of blind subservience to the state. We do ad- 
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vocate the intelligent use of good national airs to arouse 
a comradely spirit of love for a country that is now one 
of few in which civil rights are still constitutionally 
guaranteed and by and large respected. It is the responsi- 
bility of teachers to see that patriotic songs are sung with 
understanding of their intrinsic meaning. 

Now we come to the music that is not folk, nor pio- 
neer, nor patriotic—the music that American composers 
are giving to the world. Even regular concert-goers have 
no idea how much of this there is, because it appears 
with such comparative infrequency on symphony pro- 
grams. The W.P.A. Music Program has held to a policy 
of stressing the works of American composers (see page 
46), but other orchestras have been slow to give them 
a hearing. It is hoped that the unity movement will 
stimulate a more generous response to music composed 
by Americans. Not all this music is written by native- 
born citizens ; much is given to us by composers of for- 
eign birth. It is the contributions of the foreign born 
which from the beginning have made us a powerful and 
vital nation ; in coming to appreciate this fact more fully 
we shall be helping to cement stronger bonds between the 
various nationality groups that comprise the whole that 
is America. At the same time, in better appreciating our 
native-born composers, we shall be building up a native 
culture that will demand respect among other peoples. 
And respect breeds unity among those who are respected. 

Finally, there is the Music for Uniting the Americas 
program—an integral part of the American Unity 
Through Music movement. The American republics are 
seeking to attain greater hemispheric understanding and 
solidarity by means of a more extensive intercommuni- 
cation of cultural elements, knowledge, and develop- 
ments, to the end of integrating these vital forces in the 
Americas. There is much that we in the United States 
can learn and take pleasure in, in the culture of our Latin- 
American neighbors, and, in the same light, there must 
be much that we can give to them. Other pages of this 
JourNAL carry the beginning of the story of what music 
educators are doing to further unity among the Ameri- 
cas through the instrumentality of music. 

It is, then, through these various means that we as 
music teachers can play a cardinal part in the vast and 
urgent problem of propagating the unity of philosophy 
and purpose without which we can scarcely hope to pre- 
serve our measure of democracy against the onslaughts 
of authoritarian ruthlessness, which embodies innate 
hatred of all that our Bill of Rights and our form of 
government stand for. With an astute understanding of 
the American Unity Through Music theme music edu- 
cators have it within their power to do much more than 
teach children to appreciate and perform music; much 
more, even, than supplement the work of history and 
social science departments in broadening the minds of 
the young and raising the curtain on the world of men 
and political philosophies. They can have a share in the 
building of a better world—a world where racial and 
ethnic prejudice eventually will find no place, where 
nationalism in its narrow sense will give way to inter- 
nationalism, and where some day man may be able to 
contemplate himself without shame for being man. 
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~~ BEFORE has the philosophy of music education 
seemed so clearly defined in its relation to the 
tenets of democracy as in the recent months since the 
announcement of the American Unity Through Music 
theme. This is no doubt because in our present situation 
the innumerable facets of the theme so readily focus 
themselves on those needs and interests which are basic 
in the American way of life. Certainly the trend of events 
commands the utmost and united effort of all in the en- 
couragement of full appreciation of our democracy, in 
maximum preparation for its defense, in promoting hemi- 
spheric union of spirit and 
purpose, and in building 
strength and will for the re- 
habilitation of a sorely 
wounded world. We are 
convinced that herein lies 
a definite task for educators. 

Ours is the specific field 
of music — in education as 
well as in all other related 
areas of human life wherein 
music may function. In its 
first report the Committee 
on American Unity Through 
Music named four focal 
points — Music in Our De- 
mocracy, Music Activities 
for Defense, Music for 
Uniting the Americas, and 
Music a Restorative Force. The mere recitation of these 
four points indicates their interdependence and their im- 
portance, individually and collectively, in the cause of 
free men. 

Almost every citizen of the United States is aware that 
musicians and music educators have accepted the chal- 
lenge posed by the American Unity theme, and the gov- 
ernment has recognized and is making use of the potent 
forces which can be invoked through the medium of 
music. In the latter connection various activities are in 
progress or projected. All such activities with which music 
educators are specifically concerned are discussed from 
time to time in the columns of the JouRNAL. This issue 
is especially dedicated to one of the four major phases of 
the American Unity Through Music movement — Music 
for Uniting the Americas. In this program the Music 
Educators National Conference and the other organiza- 
tions represented by the Committee on American Unity 
Through Music are taking active part in codperation with 
the Pan American Union, the international organization 
created and maintained by the twenty-one American re- 
publics, one of which is the United States. 

Important among the projects of the Music for Uniting 
the Americas program was the three-month South Ameri- 
can tour made last summer by John W. Beattie and Louis 
Woodson Curtis as official representatives of the Music 
Educators National Conference, which was invited to par- 
ticipate as educational sponsor of the good will mission. 
Under the auspices of the Pan American Union, and in 
cooperation with the Office of the Codrdinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, the tour covered 17,000 miles and 
penetrated into seven southern republics — Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 

Schools, conservatories, and universities; libraries, pub- 
lishing houses, theaters, and radio stations; composers, 
conductors, government officials, teachers, and students—- 
all these and more were visited as sources of information 
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on what Latin America is doing in music and as germinal 
ground for the propagation of cultural unity between the 
Americas. Among the significant aspects of the trip was 
the opportunity afforded the visitors to show pictures of 
United States school children, play recordings of their 
musical performance, and talk with students and faculty 
members in many South American schoois, both public 
and private. They found our Latin-American neighbors 
eager to know more about music education in the States, 
where it is part and parcel of the general educational cur- 
riculum. It is through such contacts that the development 
and eventual cementing of sound relationships—ideological, 
sociological, and economic, as well as cultural—will be ef- 
fected among the neighbor countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Music is an important factor in effecting hemispheric 
unity between North and South America, and music in the 
schools affords a medium for contributing and receiving 
specific benefits and values 
which are vital to the at- 
tainment of friendly interest, 
mutual respect, and under- 
standing among the peoples 
of the Americas. 

It is with no little satis- 
faction that the JOURNAL 
here presents the first of 
four installments of the 
Beattie-Curtis report. Suc- 
ceeding issues of the JOURNAL 
will carry the remaining in- 
stallments; when the entire 
report has been published, it 
will be reprinted for distribu- 
tion throughout the United 
States. It is planned, also, 
to make translations in 
Spanish and Portuguese for South American circulation. 

It is hoped that the exchange of education personalities, 
ideas, and activities, begun so successfully by the M.E.N.C. 
representatives and by the Yale Glee Club under the 
direction of Marshall Bartholomew, can be continued and 
that to this end representatives of the South Amer- 
ican republics will be able to attend the meeting of the 
M.E.N.C. and its associated organizations in Milwaukee 
in 1942. Indeed it seems not at all unlikely that various 
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exchange plans will be developed as a result of the find- 
ings and suggestions of Messrs. Curtis and Beattie, cov- 
ered in their report. 

Other noteworthy inter-American projects sponsored 
by the Music Division of the Pan American Union, the 
Department of 


Cultural Relations Division of the 
State, and the Codrdinator 
of Inter-American Affairs 
will be discussed in later is- 
sues of this magazine. Nota- 
ble among these enterprises 
is an editorial project through 
which the Music Division of 
the Pan American Union, in 
codperation with the Music 
Educators National Confer- 
ence and with the aid of 
many American publishers, 
will make available in the 
near future a selection of rep- 
resentative Latin-American 
instrumental and vocal music. 


The start of 
the pilgrimage 
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ae ry ME the making of the songs of a nation and 
[ care not who makes its laws,”* is one way of 
voicing the belief that the cultural life of a people is 
reflected in its behavior. It is probably more accurate 
to say that social, political and economic forces lie be- 
hind any form of art expression. In fact, to attempt an 
investigation of the music of a large section of our 
world without trying to learn something of that section’s 
geography, climate, history, government, and economy 
would be absurd. The writers of these articles do not 
claim to be geographers, historians, political scientists, 
or economists; they undertook an assignment dealing 
with the music of certain countries in South America. 
In carrying out that project, they proceeded on the 
assumption that to know music it is necessary to know 
the people who make it, how they live, by what system 
they are governed, and something of their industry and 
commerce. Obviously, a three months’ tour of seven 
countries, occupying a tremendous territory, cannot be 
considered as other than exploratory in character. How- 
ever, the traveler in quest of information rather than 
relaxation or amusement can learn much if he goes about 
with eyes alert, ears cocked, and his mouth open chiefly 
to ask questions. And though perhaps unnecessary, it 
may be proper to point out that visits to schools housing 
thousands of children may constitute a fruitful source 
of information about any country. 

Our entire journey, with the exception of three short 
side trips, was made by air. This was done to conserve 
time as well as to extend our investigations beyond the 
countries originally scheduled. Various air lines served 
us within the United States. Pan American Airways, 
operating the most extensive system of air travel now 
functioning, carried us comfortably and safely from our 
own borders, down the west coast of South America to 
Santiago, across the Andes to Buenos Aires, and up the 
east coast to Miami. Taking New York or Chicago as 
a base, the round trip covers something more than 14,000 
miles and may be made in eight days. Curiously enough, 
starting from Los Angeles and flying by way of Mexico, 


* Andrew Fletcher, Scottish poet, in 1703. 
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it is close te 17,000 miles. From Miami to the Canal Zone, 
and from Belém near the mouth of the Amazon back up 
to Miami, air travel is by Clipper Ship or Stratoclipper. 
Both types of plane are powered by four motors for 
high fast flights and carry as many as forty passengers. 
The shorter runs are made by two-motored, twenty-one 
passenger planes. All planes are modern, kept in excel- 
lent repair, and manned by crews of expert pilots, me- 
chanics, radio operators, and stewards. Ground staffs 
which include meteorologists supplement the flight crews ; 
indeed, make their work possible. One has only to see 
these men in action to have immediate and complete 
confidence in their ability to cope with the many prob- 
lems involved in air transportation. All flights are made 
by daylight, which means many a sunrise take-off. 


We arrived in the Canal Zone on the same day, Mr. 
Curtis coming from California through Mexico and 
Guatemala and arriving at the land airport in Balboa, 
at the Pacific end of the Canal. Mr. Beattie traveled 
from Miami by Clipper Ship, which lands on the water 
at Cristobal, at the Atlantic end of the Canal. At this 
point, it may be well to straighten out readers on a little 
matter of geography. Many an information test contains 
the old teaser as to which end of the Panama Canal, 
Atlantic or Pacific, lies farther east. The answer is, the 
Pacific end. How can this be? Very simple. The Re- 
public of Panama, which occupies a rather narrow 
isthmus connecting Central and South America, extends 
in a generally west to east direction. This narrow neck 
of land stretches out somewhat in the form of a letter S 
lying on its side, with the Canal cutting across the 
“hump” of the S in a general northwest to southeast 
direction. At the Atlantic end are the adjacent cities of 
Cristobal and Colon. At the Pacific end are Balboa and 
Panama. The Canal is about fifty miles long and the 
Pacific end is actually some twenty-eight miles farther 
east than the Atlantic end. Indeed, a ship entering the 
Atlangic end would sail due east for several miles. It 
was something of a shock to rise on the morning of July 
6 at four o’clock, take off a little later from the Cristobal 
airport on the Atlantic Ocean, and fly into a sun rising 
crazily over the Pacific. 

Mr. Curtis had been entertained on the 
afternoon and evening of his stay in Bal- 
boa by Mr. and Mrs. Ernest S. Baker. 
Mrs. Baker is our M.E.N.C. representative 
in the Canal Zone and is supervisor of 
music in the elementary and high schools 
operated under United States government 
auspices in this territory. We regretted 
not having an opportunity to visit those 
schools, but our assignment covered only 
certain countries in South America proper. 
Mr. Curtis boarded the plane at Balboa 
according to schedule, and we were soon 


Bogota’s older buildings, like the 
Instituto Pedagogico Nacional para 
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re-crossing the Isthmus of Panama, this time toward 
the Atlantic. Thus, one of us had the interesting ex- 
perience of flying from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
back again within a little more than two hours. 

Readers who have come with us this far may well be 
asking: “What was the trip for? Why the expendi- 
ture of time and money? In good pedagogical language, 
what were the objectives?” Here, then, are the pur- 
poses with which we started out: 

1. To investigate the uses of music in the social and 
educational life of certain South American republics. 

2. To discover and bring back to the United States 
such native and composed South American music as 
would be useful in our schools. 

3. To describe for South American musicians and 
educators the uses of music in the educational program 
of the United States. 

4. To provide selected cultural centers in South 
America with sample collections of materials for vocal 
and instrumental study used in the United States. 


5. To stimulate interest in music as a means of pro- 
moting friendly interchange of ideas and materials be- 
tween the countries of North and South America. 

And through what means did we hope to carry out 
these objectives? 

The first by visits to schools, conservatories, univer- 
sities, and with pupils, teachers, composers, conductors, 
and general educators. 

The second through investigations in libraries, studios, 
publishing houses, music stores, radio stations, theaters, 
and with individuals, concerning the music published 
and performed in South America. 

The third through the mediums of technicolor movies 
and phonograph recordings of school music activities in 
two North American cities considered representative of 
the best music education practices in the United States. 

The fourth by distributing collections of materials as- 
sembled in the office of the M.E.N.C. and sent ahead by 
express. 

The fifth by means of prepared manuscripts, in Span- 
ish, describing musical activities in North American 
school and university life. 

Our first stop was in Turbo, a customs and fueling 
station on the Gulf of Darien on the Atlantic side of 
Colombia. Shortly afterward, we made one of the most 
thrilling flights of our entire summer, traveling first over 
dense jungles and then up through rapidly changing 
mountain scenery till we reached Medellin, one of the 
chief industrial cities of Colombia and the center of a 
large coffee growing district. After a stop 
there of forty-five minutes, pleasantly spent 
in conversation with Mr. and Mrs. Pryor 
Smith and a group of teachers whom they 
had brought to meet us, we changed planes 
for the short ride over the eastern range 
of the Andes to Bogota. 


Colombia is the third largest country in 
South America and the only one which has 
coastline on two oceans with excellent har- 
bors on both the Atlantic and Pacific. Its 
area about equals the total area of our 
eastern seaboard states, plus West Virginia 
and Ohio. Another. way of making a com- 
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parison is to visualize Colombia as being seven times the 
size of all New England. There are approximately nine 
million inhabitants, a large percentage of whom are I[n- 
dian or of mixed descent. Most of the Indians live in 
the highlands outside the cities. The climate is delightful 
in the highlands; in the port cities it is likely to be 
steaming hot. With such a variety of climates, there is 
tremendous range in agricultural products. The chief 
crop, however, is coffee, about 85 per cent of which finds 
its way to North American markets, where it is mixed 
with Brazilian coffee. The country is divided into sec- 
tions by three ranges of the Andes, which spread out 
fanwise from the southwestern corner. In each of the 
resulting valleys is one flourishing city. Before the days 
of the airplane, these cities were practically cut off from 
each other, except through long tortuous routes by river 
valley or mountain pass. Bogota, the capital, with nearly 
half a million inhabitants, had to be reached from the 
sea, via a 600-mile journey up the Magdalena River, 
with a short rail trip near the Bogota end. There are 
relatively few miles of railroad in the entire country, 
most of these along the coast. Because of the unusual 
conformity of the land surface, road building has pre- 
sented many difficult problems, though progress is being 
made. Under former conditions, Bogota remained for 
centuries a beautifully situated but isolated city. It lies 
on a fertile plateau, surrounded by mountains, at an ele- 
vation of 8,500 feet above sea level. There is ample rain- 
fall to nourish a great variety of vegetation, and flowers 
bloom the year round. The city is of great beauty and 
artistic interest, with colorful squares, splendid parks, 
well-kept streets, and ample facilities for recreation. 
There are good hotels, museums, public buildings, and a 
fine old cathedral. Most of the architecture is Spanish 
colonial, although some of the newer buildings are of 
modern design. The new buildings of the University of 
Colombia, for example, are severely plain; located on 
the outskirts of the city, they constitute the only segre- 
gated campus, such as we have in the United States, to 
be found in all South America. 

There has long been a strong literary tradition in 
Bogota, many authorities claiming that the purest Span- 
ish spoken in the Western Hemisphere is heard in Co- 
lombia. Book stores abound and writers seem to flourish 
in this unique and very beautiful capital. Music is not 
so well organized, and although there is considerable 
activity at present, it will require a number of years to 
attain its maximum possibilities. 

The Conservatorio Nacional de Musica, a faculty of 
the Universidad Nacional, was operated under the direc- 
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tion of a capable woman, Lucia Vasquez, until her mar- 
riage in the late summer. We were very courteously 
received by Sefiorita Vasquez and shown about the build- 
ing, an old one which will eventually be replaced by a 
modern structure. At present, the work consists chiefly 
of private lessons in voice, piano, and violin, with a cer- 
tain amount in theoretical branches. All instruction is 
free and open to those capable of passing entrance ex- 
aminations. There were no classes in operation, inas- 
much as our arrival coincided with the close of the winter 
term. We did see an excellent demonstration of Dal- 
croze Eurythmics, in which several groups of children 
performed under a capable instructor. This instructor, 
a recent immigrant from Switzerland, had received her 
training under Dalcroze himself. She was not only fa- 
miliar with the Dalcroze techniques, but thoroughly 
grounded in his philosophy. The performances by sev- 
eral groups of children representing varying age levels 
were interspersed with explanatory remarks as to the 
procedures and the reasons for them. The demonstra- 
tion was held in the finest concert hall in Bogota and it 
was attended by a large audience of interested and ad- 
miring parents. 

A well-balanced orchestra, the Orquesta Sinfonica 
Nacional, under the direction of Guillermo Espinosa, 
gives a regular series of concerts. There are also con- 
certs by such visiting artists as find their way to Bogota. 
There will be many more of these as the musical life 
develops and when performers learn of the attractive- 
ness of Bogota. 

In 1936 a constitutional reform brought all education 
under the control of the state. While many private 
schools on both primary and secondary levels still exist, 
all are subject to inspection by government officials. Free 
public education has made great strides under the new 
regime. In Bogota, many new buildings are devoted to 
education, all well-equipped and expertly staffed. In 
general, schools operate on a five-six basis, five years of 
primary education and six of secondary. All observe 
segregation of the sexes, the only coeducation existing 
in certain faculties of the university. Theoretically, mu- 
sic is obligatory, but since there is no printed music 
available and few adequately trained teachers, practi- 
cally all of the instruction in the schools is in singing, 
carried on by a rote process. Some of the high schools 
are equipped with pianos, phonographs, and radios. In- 
deed, we heard one lesson in music appreciation in a 
boys’ high school, carried on much as would be done in 
our own country. There are no bands or orchestras, 
but a few well-trained drum and bugle corps have been 
established, and since there is great interest in these or- 
























ganizations from the standpoint of their usefulness in 
parades, bands should be a natural outgrowth. A splen- 
did record library in the Biblioteca Nacional is available 
to students and others interested in familiarizing them- 
selves with the masterpieces of music. 

Directly across from the Biblioteca Nacional is an in- 
stitution known as el Centro de Cultura Social, con- 
ducted by the government to provide cultural and edu- 
cational opportunities for working people. Under the 
direction of Luis Enrique Reyes, this institution is 
accomplishing one of the most important works we saw 
in all Latin America. Every evening in the week several 
hundred Bogotdnos, young and old, come for instruction 
of such varied types as vocal and instrumental music, 
ballet, dramatics, drawing, painting, printing, leather 
tooling, and wood carving. We spent an inspiring eve- 
ning at the Centro, visiting in turn each of the many 
activities of the institution, and can speak in enthusiastic 
terms concerning both the quality of the instruction and 
the interest of the students. The classes in music, of 
course, received our particular attention. In the stringed 
orchestra, composed primarily of mandolins and guitars, 
we saw for the first time the native instrument called the 
tipole, a miniature guitar resembling somewhat in ap- 
pearance the ukulele. There were three good-sized 
choruses in various stages of development, all using 
Italian solfeggio as the basis of their study. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Luis Aconcha, an in- 
spector in the Ministerio de Educacién Nacional, we 
were privileged to visit a rather complete range of edu- 
cational institutions under public auspices. We first 
went to an elementary school for boys, where we heard 
songs of a patriotic and folk nature, as well as classes in 
reading and arithmetic. Later we visited a girls’ com- 
mercial school, where we saw classes in typing, book- 
keeping, penmanship, geography, and arithmetic. The 
girls were neatly attired in uniforms of the pinafore type, 
and seemed greatly interested in the visit of the North 
American schoolmasters. In both these schools, we 
found lunchrooms where free meals are furnished to 
students unable to go home during the noon recess. 

The Instituto Pedagégico Nacional para Sejoritas is 
a normal school for the preparation of elementary school 
teachers. Part of the work of the two hundred normal 
school students consists of carrying on the well-diversi- 
fied program of instruction pursued in the training school 
by twelve hundred younger girls. A new and well- 
equipped kindergarten offers work of the type found in 
the best schools in the United States. The children here 
are chosen on the basis of mental aptitude. As we went 
on our rounds through the building, a feature that 
captured our attention and one that we shall 
always remember was the bouquet of flow- 
eres that adorned the desk of every little girl. 

The Externado Nacional de Bachillerato 
(boys’ high school) furnished us with a 
sampling of the secondary education con- 
ducted for boys. We visited classes in 
French, English, geography, bookkeeping, 
chemistry, and music. In the chemistry 
laboratory, the instructor asked us to make 
a few remarks. When we said that our 
knowledge of Spanish was still rather lim- 
ited, one of the boys piped up in excellent 
English, “A chemistry lab smells the same 
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in any language.” This school, like all other high schools, 
is equipped with modern medical and dental clinics 
where students are given frequent examination and such 
services as they require. 

Dr. Gustavo Santos, former Ministro de Bellas Artes, 
was very helpful in arranging a visit to the Gimnasio 
Moderno, a private secondary school for boys. This is 
said to be the first experimental school established in 
South America. Under the direction of Dr. Daniel 
Samper Ortega, types of organizations and methods of 
instruction have been developed in keeping with the best 
present-day educational philosophy and procedure. Dr. 
Samper believes in the importance of music and has 
made a place in the curriculum for choral music as well 
as regular lessons in music appreciation. He was not 
present at the time of our visit, being, by strange coin- 
cidence, a visitor at the Northwestern University School 
of Music on the very day we were guests at his splendid 
school. His staff of teachers, including the talented 
music instructor, Ernesto Martin, were most hospitable. 

Our visit to Bogota schools concluded with one to the 
Liceo Femenino Nacional. In this secondary school con- 
ducted by the national government the girls are chosen 
from all parts of the country on the basis of entrance 
examinations and financial need. Most of the girls are 
housed in attractive dormitories, and the equipment in 
the modern building includes everything necessary to an 
educational plant operated as a boarding school. We 
heard a girls’ chorus sing popular and patriotic songs 
and listened to a well-drilled drum and bugle corps. 

We left Bogota with considerable regret that our stay 
had been so brief, but with deep appreciation of the 
many courtesies that had been shown us and confidence 
in the forward-looking educational and social policies of 
the national government. 
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A drum and bugle corps of the Liceo Femenino Nacional, Bogota, where the government chooses students 
on the basis of entrance examinations and financial need. 





The flight from Bogota to Cali, the cultural and indus- 
trial center of western Colombia, afforded us views of 
other ranges of the Andes and the fertile Cauca valley. 
An overnight stay at Cali provided an opportunity to 
visit the Conservatorio de Musica, a state, rather than 
national, institution. The conservatory occupies a truly 
magnificent new building, one of the finest we visited on 
our entire trip. The building contains a concert hall 
capable of housing an audience of 1200. There is a 
9-foot concert grand Steinway piano and other equip- 
ment necessary for recitals. A band of concert rather 
than military type holds regular rehearsals in this room. 
It is under the direction of Antonio Maria Valencia, a 
pianist who had most of his early training in France. 
His program is thoroughly progressive and not unlike 
those existing in the best conservatories of the United 
States. In addition to a well-catalogued and excellently 
kept library of phonograph records, the institution also 
houses studios and classrooms for instruction in the 
plastic arts. 

With communication with the outside world as well as 
between the various sections of the country facilitated 
by air transport, and in addition, a substantial develop- 
ment of its automobile highways, Colombia is making 
rapid strides industrially, artistically, and educationally. 
Tremendous oil resources, plus a great variety of export- 
able agricultural products, place her economy on a sound 
financial basis. Her government officials are interested 
in the welfare of all citizens, and education receives the 
support due its importance in present-day civilization. 
Music will play an increasingly active part in the further- 
ance of this program. 





{[Note: Readers interested in studying South American culture 
may find helpful information in: The West Coast of South America, 
by Sydney A. Clark; South by Thunderbird, by Hudson Strode; Dis- 
covering South America, by Lewis Freeman; Colombia, Land of 


Miracles, by Blair Niles.] 
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“M Y COUNTRY ‘TIS OF THEE, sweet land of liberty, of 
thee I sing” was first sung publicly by the chil- 
dren of Boston’s Park Street Church choir on July 4, 
1831. The words were written only a short time be- 
fore by Samuel Francis Smith, then eighteen years old 


and a student at Andover 
Seminary. As director of the 
choir, Lowell Mason had 
asked young Smith to trans- 
late the texts of some songs 
or to write some original 
verses for the music of a song 
book to be used by choirs and 
schools. Among the collec- 
tion of tunes that Mason had 
placed in Smith’s hands was 
one which particularly ap- 
pealed to the boy. Much later 
Smith wrote, “I glanced at the 
German words and seeing that 
they were patriotic, instantly 
felt urged to write ‘Amer- 
ica.’”’' In half an hour the 
lines were finished and two or 
three weeks later were sung 
for the patriotic celebration. 
The song as we know it was 
first published in Mason's 
Choir or Union Collection in 
1832. 

The children’s choir of the 
Park Street Church was only 
one of many choirs which 
Lowell Mason established and 
directed during more than 
sixty years of tireless activity 
devoted to the musical and 
cultural growth of this coun- 
try. As a lad of sixteen he 
played the organ and directed 
the choir in the beautiful little 
colonial church in his native 
town of Medfield, Massachu- 
setts. His first systematic 
teaching was done in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, where he went 
to live at the age of twenty, 
and where his time outside of 
banking hours, was spent in 
training a Sunday school choir 


and teaching singing schools 


in nearby communities. These experiences made him 
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of time Mason, with the help of Abel, accumulated such 
a large manuscript collection of tunes that the idea of 
publication naturally suggested itself. 

For ten years Mason collected material for his first 
book, the Handel and Haydn Society Collection of Church 


Music, of which thousands of 
copies were sold in twenty-one 
or -two editions. The com- 
plete list of song books, sacred 
and secular, that followed this 
one reached well over a hun- 
dred.* Seventeen of these 
books were for children, ten 
containing secular songs, the 
other seven, songs for Sabbath 
school. The first of these 
books for children was pub- 
lished in 1829 under the title, 
The Juvenile Psalmist. This 
is said to have been the first 
Sunday-school music book 
published in America. Brief 
philosophical statements set- 
ting forth Mason’s belief in 
universal music education oc- 
cupy the preface of the second 
edition, published in 1830. He 
says: 

It has been almost universally 
believed that Providence has dis- 
tributed the peculiar powers neces- 
sary for the successful cultivation 
of the art of singing with a hand 
so very unequal that the few who 
are favored become musicians with- 
out difficulty and almost without 
instructions or effort, while to the 
majority the attainment of any 
valuable degree of musical skill is 
almost entirely hopeless. In this 
supposed decision of Providence, 
mankind has generally acquiesced 
and has allowed this art to remain 
solely in the possession of the few, 
not because they have regarded it 
as of little value but because they 
have considered it an attainment 
impractical. 

In the same preface we find 
this statement: 

It [music] is a most important 
means of promoting devotional 
feeling in the worship of God and 
it is far more powerful in its ef- 
fect upon those who join in than 
upon those who merely listen. 

The Juvenile Lyre, written 
in collaboration with Elam 


Ives, Jr., and published in 1830, was the second book for 


realize that there was a dearth of good music for children. The preface indicates that Mason, even at 


church and school use. He therefore set himself the 


task of collecting, arranging, and writing hymn tunes for instance: 


and songs which would provide material of a better 
As preparation for his 


quality than was then available. 


task, he made a thorough study of harmony and counter- 
point with several teachers, the most important of whom 


was German-born Frederick L. Abel.? In the course given to the public. 
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this early stage in his career had great breadth of vision, 


It has been justly observed that the ballads of a nation have 
more influence than the laws; and in a country where the laws 
and the government are based upon the character of the people, it 
becomes of inconceivable importance that every avenue to the 
conscience and the heart be guarded by virtue and piety. It is 
with the hope of contributing to this result that these songs are 
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In both these little volumes, The Juvenile Psalmist 
and The Juvenile Lyre, the songs are arranged for two 
treble parts with an optional bass that is usually marked 
“Instrument,” thus giving the children experience in 
participation in and listening to three-part harmony at 
an early stage of learning. 

Many books for children and young people of all ages, 
from primary grades through high school, followed the 
appearance of the first two. There were the Sabbath 
School Songs in 1833; The Sabbath School Harp, 1836; 
The Juvenile Singing School, 1837; The Juvenile 
Songster, 1838; Juvenile Music for Singing Schools, 
1839; The Boston School Song Book and Little Songs 
for Little Singers, 1840; American Sabbath School 
Singing Book, 1843; and Song Book of the School 
Room, 1845, the last compiled in conjunction with 
George James Webb, a fine English musician who was 
associated with Mason for many years. The Primary 
School Song Book, also by Webb and Mason, was also 
published in 1845. The Choralist, published in 1847, 
was written by Mason alone. In 1856 appeared his 
Normal Singer, and in 1860, The Sabbath School Hymn 
and Tune Book. 

The appearance of The Song Garden, a series of three 
books, in 1864, indicates a need for even more exten- 
sively organized elementary materials at that time. This 
is the only series written by Mason which has any simi- 
larity to our present-day series of books for schools. 
The three books are progressively arranged, but each is 
complete in itself. The first of the series contains sim- 
ple, beautiful songs, along with elementary exercises, for 
beginners. The second provides material of a more ad- 
vanced grade, with the elements of music and notation 
more clearly explained. Rounds are introduced here as 
the first experience in part singing. The third book com- 
prises still more advanced songs, a number of which are 
arranged for four voices. Each book contains volu- 
minous footnotes on such subjects as the derivation of 
musical terms, transposition, modulation, embellishments, 
dynamics, and the importance of teaching vocal utterance 
in singing classes. The notes are obviously meant for 
the teacher, and undoubtedly really served as a teacher’s 
manual for the song material they accompanied. The 
series was written with special attention to the vocal 
immaturity of children, to initiatory vocalization, to 
progress in reading, and to “the appreciation and love of 
the tasteful and the good.” The school years for which 
the books were intended is not stated, but the contents 
indicate that they were written for the elementary, inter- 
mediate, and junior high school grades. There are many 
songs arranged for changed voices of limited range. 

One Mason book which stands out alone and yet has 
bearing on all those mentioned above is the Boston 
Academy's Manual of Vocal Music, first published in 
1834. The Boston Academy of Music had been estab- 
lished two years before, primarily for the purpose of 
teaching children to sing by note. Mason’s Manual was 
published to “prepare the way for, and be the means of 
introducing a greatly improved method of teaching vocal 
music”; it was recommended “to teachers of music, in- 
structors of common schools, heads of families, and to 
all who desire to acquire and to communicate a thorough 
knowledge of elementary principles of vocal music.’”* 
This small book presented for the first time in English 
the Pestalozzian theories of education as applied to music 
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and, together with Mason’s continuous writing and 
teaching, became so far-reaching in its influence that 
Pestalozzianism came to be extensively, though errone- 
ously, regarded as a method of musical instruction, 
rather than one of equal application to all branches of 
teaching. Mason’s methods were more rigorously exact 
and philosophically just than those adopted in the schools 
abroad in which they originated. Pestalozzi himself, 
though fully convinced of the value of music as a means 
of intellectual and moral training, was not very sys- 
tematic or practical in executing his ideas on teaching. 
His theories were designed to be carried out by others 
who had more patience, tact, and skill. Mason carried 
the suggestive theories of Pestalozzi further, perhaps, 
than any teacher had done before him.® 


Among the many other books published by Lowell 
Mason and his associates, a few should be mentioned 
here, as, for instance, the Boston Glee Book (1838), 
Gentlemen's Glee Book (1841), Twenty-one Madrigals, 
Glees and Part Songs (1843), Young Men’s Singing 
Book (1856), Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios (1846). 
Numerous others, both sacred and secular, continued to 
appear until 1871, the year before Mason’s death. A 
few libraries in this country contain carefully preserved 
copies of Mason’s books for children and young people. 
The songs contained in them are a fascinating study in 
themselves. Some of the same songs are being sung by 
the children of today, but there are also many charming 
ones which are entirely forgotten. 

For years Mason composed songs and hymn tunes 
more than eleven hundred of them—at the same time 
writing prolifically on many phases of music teaching. 
Hundreds of people learned the art of singing and the art 
of teaching from him—personally or through his writ- 
ings. The last two decades of his life were spent in 
Silver Spring, his beautiful home near Orange, New 
Jersey. Life there seems to have centered upon the 
Orange Valley Church, where he was precentor and 
where his son William played the organ for ten years. 
In 1870 a chime of ten bells was placed in the tower of 
the church as a tribute to Mason, and ever since the 
solemn tones of the “Lowell Mason Bell” have rung out 
the final invitation to every service of worship. The 
beautiful red-stone edifice is now covered with ivy, 
grown from a sprig brought to Mason from Heidelberg 
by one of his friends. 

On January 8, 1942, the chimes will ring again, herald- 
ing the sesquicentennial of the birth of a great man, in 
whose honor people from near and far will congregate 
at Orange, while school children throughout the country 
sing the songs which appear on the following pages. 








1“Reeollections of Lowell Mason,” by Samuel Francis Smith, from 
the leaves of a magazine of 1894 in the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2Frederick L. Abel was born in Germany in 1794 and died Sep- 
tember 20, 1820, at Savannah, Ga., of yellow fever. He was only 
twenty-six years old and had been in Savannah but three years. 
He came from a line of distinguished musicians, being the son and 
the grandson of excellent string players. His great uncle, Carl 
Frederick Abel (1722-1787), was one of J. S. Bach’s pupils at the 
Thomas-Schule at Leipzig and was a celebrated composer and viola 
da gamba player.—From annotations supplied to the author by 
Carleton Sprague Smith of the New York Public Library. 

’The number of Mason’s song books was erroneously given as 
“more than thirty’ in “First Public School Music Teacher,” by 
H. Victor Perkins, which appeared in the JoURNAL of September-Oc- 
tober, 1941. 

‘Preface of the Manual, 2nd Edition, 18357. 

5 Dr. Harold Barnard, in American Journal of Education, Vol. 4, 
Hartford, Conn., 1857. 
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B few SONGS reéngraved on these pages have been in- 
cluded in this issue of the JouRNAL in order that 
supervisors and teachers may anticipate the Lowell 
Mason Sesquicentennial, which will be nationally cele- 
brated in schools and churches on January 8, 1942, and 
the Sunday preceding. The Lowell Mason Memorial 
Committee of the Music Educators National Conference, 
Frances Elliott Clark, chairman, suggests the use of 
these songs in special school programs throughout the 
country. They represent the selection of a subcom- 
mittee composed of Osbourne McConathy, chairman, 
Peter W. Dykema, Ernest Hesser, John Jaquish, George 
L. Lindsay, and Mary B. Scanlon. (See note, page 21.) 


School Songs by Lowell Mason 


First public-school music teacher in the United States, 
Lowell Mason introduced music as a curriculum subject 
in the Boston schools in 1838, having previously donated 
his services in one school for a year. Dissatisfied with 
the quality of contemporary vocal material, he wrote, 
edited, and compiled thousands of hymns and songs. Of 
his more than one hundred song books, seventeen were 
for children. It is, therefore, appropriate that present- 
day schools honor not only the man, but also his music. 

The songs here presented can be taught by rote from 
these reproductions, or supervisors may obtain copies in 
pamphlet form from the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 





MARY’S LAMB 


Allegro 





Ma-ry had a_lit- tle lamb, Its fleece was white as snow, And 


(Instrument) 


ev- ry-where that Ma-ry went, The lamb was sure to go; 


oN 


He fol-lowed her to school one day—That was a-gainst the rule, It 





made the children laugh and play,To see a lamb at school. 





SS — 


2. Sothe teacher turned him out, 3. What makes th’ lamb love Mary so!” 

But still he lingered near, The eager children cry— 

And waited patiently about, “O Mooy loves the lamb, you know,” 
Till Mary did appear; The teacher did reply;— 

And then he ran to her, and laid “And you each gentle animal 
His head upon her arm, In confidence may bind, 

As if he said—I'm not afraid— And make them follow at your call, 
Youll keep me from all harm. If you are always Aind.” 


From the Centennial Edition THE JUVENILE LYRE 
By permission Silver Burdett Company. 





THE BOAT SONG 


Allegretto 


- long, our bon - ny boat! 


(Instrument) 





gleam- ing, With sun - light beam- ing: 


Light - ly 


2 3 
Now we speed our shining way! Flies the mist before the wind! 
Now rocking hither, And as we glide 
Now rocking thither, Along the tide, 
O’er the waters, blithe and gay! How we leave the shore behind! 


4 
Onward then, our little boat! 
All our hours 
Are twin'd with flowers, 
While we on the bright wave float! 


From the Centennial Edition THE JUVENILE LYRE 
By permission Silver Burdett Company. 
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’TIS WINTER, WINTER FAR AND WIDE 
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thick,and thick on ev-’ry side ’Tis ev-er, ev- er snow- ing:- 
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CHORUS— Major 
Allegro 









Well,’ let the storm beat dark and wild, The spring willcome so 


4 


ad. 4 i 4 














soft and mild, The earth with buds bloom bright-ly,— bright-ly, And 









blow lightly. 





sum-mer'’s breeze blow lightly, lightly, lightly, And summers 





2 4 


How desolate the hill and field, Oh, dark and chilly is the night, 
Away the flowe;s have hasted; And long before the dawning; 
To winters blast their beauties yield, As if it were the sun’s delight, 
And all their charms are wasted:- To rob us of the morning:— 
The trees will soon again be green, We care not for the night so long, 
The beauteous flowers again be seen For soon will come the days of song, 
The earth with buds, &c. The earth with buds, &c. 
3 5 
The stream is frozen in the vale, The chilling frost conceals the ground. 
And still the insects thrumming; And snow so deep is lying; 
Oh, where is now the nightingale, Without a pleasant sight or scund, 
And where the bee, soft humming? The day of life is flying:— 
The waterfall will wake again, The stormy wind will pass away, 
And bird and bee renew their strain; And warm will be the spring-tide ray, 
The earth with buds, &c. The earth with buds, &c. 


From THE JUVENILE SINGING SCHOOL by Lowell Mason ard G.J. Webb, 1837 





















hur- ried a- long and I chancedto spy This small star flowr withits 


Wild Wood Flowers—continued 
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sil - v'ry eye; Thenthisblue dai-sy peepd upits head, Sweetly this 


~_— 


pur-ple orchis spread, I gathered them all for 








you I 







for you; All these wild wood flowers, Sweet wild wood 








gathered them all 














flow’rs— All these wild wood flowers, Sweet wild wood flow'rs. 





Frem THE JUVENILE SINGING SCHOOL by Lowell Mason and G.J.Webb, 1837 


MURMUR! GENTLE LYRE 


Words by 
Rev. S.F. SMITH, D.D. 


GERMAN AIR 
Arr. by Lowell Mason 














Wak-en dear de-light! Murmur gen-tle lyre Thru the lone-ly 





























4. Hushed the thousand noises— 
Gone the noon-day glare; 
Gentle spirit-voices 
Stir the midnight air. 


2. Though the tones of sorrow 
Mingle in thy strain, 
Yet my heart can borrow 
Pleasure from the pain. 


5. Earth below is sleeping,— 
Meadow, hill and grove; 
Angel stars are keeping 
Silent watch above. 


3. Hark! the quivering breezes 
List thy silvery sound— 
Every tumult ceases, 
Silence reigns profound. 


From THE JUVENILE SINGING SCHOOL by Lowell Mason and G.J. Webb, 1837 


|Note: Members of the Lowell Mason Memorial Committee spousoring M.E.N.C. participation in the sesquicentennial celebration 
are: Edwin C. Barnes, Frances Elliott Clark (chairman), Bertha Clement, Helen C. Dill, Dean E. Douglass, Peter W. Dykema, George 
Gartlan, Glenn Gildersleeve, Richard W. Grant, Charles E. Griffith, Howard Hanson, Glen Haydon, Ernest G. Hesser, John H. Jaquish, 
George L. Lindsay, Osbourne McConathy, Luther Richman, M. Claude Rosenberry, J. Leon Ruddick, Mary B. Scanlon, Carleton Sprague 
Smith, Harold Spivacke, Arthur Ward, Paul J. Weaver, Walter C. Welke, and Thomas Wilson.] 
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Selling the Fin 


e Arts to the Communit 


HERBERT B. MULFORD 





) 


Chairman of the Educational Advisory Committee, Illinois Association of School Boards 


bese protested the exasperated music super- 
visor, “oh, when shall we teachers in the fine 
arts ever get an even break with the people of the lib- 
eral arts? They have greater allotments in the budget, 
more teachers assigned to the work, more time in the 
day’s schedule, greater recognition in credit for college 
entrance or graduation and greater acceptability in the 
community. People call us the ‘fads and frills of edu- 
cation.’ Yet some of the greatest leaders in the educa- 
tional world single out our work for commendation as 
giving much of the broader social background so badly 
needed by the whole teaching profession.” 

“But you must remember,” replied the sympathetic 
school board member, “that the percentage of musicians, 
painters, and sculptors is pretty small compared with the 
percentage of people in other vocations.” 

“I am not talking merely about vocational activities 
in the arts. What about appreciation? Everyone except 
the deaf can listen to music; everyone except the blind 
can look at pictures, architecture, and sculpture. Yet 
how many people know how to appreciate them?” 

“You have something there, I think,” was the reply. 
“But do you, yourself, understand the fundamentals of 
getting your ideas over to the people you would benefit ?”’ 

Even a casual scrutiny of what is and is not done 
educationally in the field of fine arts appreciation dis- 
closes many handicaps. One finds much deeply-rooted 
prejudice, not only on the part of the community but 
on the part of teachers in respect to methodology. There 
is great lack of knowledge of crowd psychology and 
much bad leadership. On the other hand, there is un- 
questionably much development in the technique of 
capturing public imagination and, as a result, sufficient 
success to warrant encouragement. Since it is the lay 
public which most needs successful “selling,” these com- 
ments from a layman’s point of view may be pertinent 
to some of the specific problems of the school executive, 
since it is he who feels the departmental pressure which 
may need to be carried on to the school board for action. 

On both the negative and positive sides of artistic de- 
velopment of the community through the public schools, 
the superintendent is a vital factor. On the one hand, he 
may be an enthusiast himself, thus vitalizing the entire 
effort and possibly even running in advance of the 
specialists in the arts. On the other hand, he may be 
merely complacent, giving reasonable latitude to the fine 
arts teachers, but never considering community needs 
outside of the schoolroom. He may leave the entire 
matter of music education, for instance, in the hands of 
teachers who are absent from the locality in the most 
auspicious season for community programs—the sum- 
mer. Perhaps he, too, is absent from the community at 
times when his influence would be of the greatest_bene- 
fit. Worse yet, he may have no interest in art or music. 

No less important in community development may 
be the professional people not connected with the school 
system. They may be satisfied with having organized 


art or music clubs largely given over to the personal 
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exploitation of members, or they may have a genuine 
interest in developing new concert-goers and new pur- 
chasers of art objects. In any community these con- 
trasting types of professionals may handicap, on the 
one hand, or foster, on the other, a more widespread ac- 
ceptance of the importance of real appreciation of the 
arts. 

Nearly always money is a factor in the situation. In 
so far as the usual school work in the arts is concerned, 
expenditures can be met through the school budget. But 
this is not the whole problem, by any means. Such ob- 
jectives as collections of paintings, etchings, sculpture, 
or antiques may need private assistance, running all the 
way from individual donations to public campaigns. In 
music, the giving of public concerts, either by pupil 
organizations or professional groups, may call for con- 
siderable outlay. This makes obvious the need of public 
support, of people willing to help not only through taxes 
but through active civic leadership that will induce com- 
munity support. 

A stumbling block often created by the professionals 
themselves is their emphasis on the necessity of active 
participation in the arts in order to appreciate them, a 
point of view that often drives away much of the po- 
tential public support. 

When Theodore Thomas was building the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, a young newspaper man inter- 
viewed him on a current project and the question of 
appreciation arose. “I am a great lover of music, Mr. 
Thomas,” said the reporter. “So?” responded Mr. 
Thomas. “That is fine; what instrument do you play?” 
“None,” was the reply. “Then you do not love music, 
or you would express yourself,” said the conductor. All 
his life the reporter contradicted that assertion of the 
great musician. 

Obviously, one cannot look at the mass audiences at 
symphony or band concerts, at the great throngs who 
stream through art galleries, at the efforts of popular 
magazines to inculcate art appreciation through repro- 
duction of the masterpieces, at the demand for better and 
better radio programs, and conclude that all eye and ear 
participants in the arts likewise participate through voice, 
instrument, palette, or chisel. And, as a layman, one 
hazards the guess that it is in overlooking this interest 
on the part of the general public that many of the great- 
est blunders are made. If such blunders were construc- 
tively avoided, there would result increased support of 
the fine arts through increased local devices for appre- 
ciation. Having in mind primarily the potential value to 
any school system latent in community support, if com- 
munity understanding and appreciation can be increased, 
let us look at some examples of negative and positive 
types of community and school cooperation. 

There is no attempt here to gainsay the value of 
physical participation as a means to appreciation. But 
the question here is: how may we arrive at appreciation 
without active participation, since such participation is 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-SIX 
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Sunhight Through the Darkness 


BEN BERNSTEIN 
Director of Music, Michigan School for the Blind, Lansing, Michigan 


CONCERT ORCHESTRA of thirty youngsters of high 
A school age or younger, playing the music of Bach, 
3eethoven, Strauss, and other composers of similar rank 
—and most of them not able to discern daylight from 
darkness, much less read a printed score! “How is 
such a thing possible?’ I have often been asked. “In- 
deed,” I reply, “these children not only play this music, 
but do so with excellent intonation, perfect precision in 
attacks and releases, accurate observance of all dynamic 
markings, and, over all, an ensemble ability that would 
do credit to most class-A high school organizations.” 

These children of whom I speak are from the Michi- 
gan School for the Blind, one of the more or less sim- 
ilar state boarding schools to be found almost throughout 
the country. The enrollment at Michigan has never ex- 
ceeded 200, vet music long has been one of the most im- 
portant subjects in the curriculum, and every pupil is 
encouraged to participate in some form of musical ex- 
pression. Perhaps readers of the JouRNAL will be in- 
terested in a brief description of the procedure followed 
in the music education of blind children at our school. 

The musical training of the average blind child begins 
in the kindergarten with the rhythm band and rote songs. 
[t is here that he begins to learn to read and write 
Braille. 

When the child reaches the first grade he has had 
sufficient introduction to literary Braille to begin the 
study of Braille music. This he gets in connection with 
his chorus work, as he learns the various note 
values and locations, the latter according to the 
octaves on the piano. Upon reaching the second grade, 
the child is introduced to the piano. Obviously his early 
progress and musical aptitude go a long way toward de- 
termining his future training.in music. By the time he 
reaches the third grade he is ready for class and indi- 
vidual instruction on an orchestral instrument. As 
quickly as he becomes somewhat familiar with the 


rudiments of the instrument he has chosen to play, he is 
introduced to elementary ensemble, where such factors as 
positien, tone production, attacks, releases, and intona- 
tion are taken up. The general procedure at first is to 
play in whole-note unison the more simple one-octave 
scales. This is followed by more difficult scales and 
shorter note values. As each scale is learned, a simple 
folk song is studied in the same key as the scale. This 
whole procedure is carried out in unison and by rote. 
In this manner the entire stress can be placed upon posi- 
tion, intonation, and general fundamentals of ensemble. 
At the end of the first semester of beginning ensemble 
the child commences to read and memorize simple 
Braille parts for performance with the ensemble. He 
begins to hear the harmonies and feel his own part in 
relation to the whole. 

In the meantime, the individual technical growth of 
the child has not been neglected. He receives regular 
lessons upon his instrument, either in small classes or 
individually, and his progress is carefully checked. Due 
to his having to depend to a great extent upon memoriz- 
ing, he is not able to cover as much material as the 
sighted child, but that which he does cover is apt to be 
just as thoroughly learned, if not more so. 

Teaching the blind, of course, calls for a great deal of 
originality on the part of the teacher and a thorough 
utilization of the available Braille material. Residence 
in a boarding school for the greater part of the year is 
an important factor in the training of the blind child, 
since under this arrangement his efforts can be closely 
supervised and encouraged. Much time that would 
otherwise be wasted thus can be used profitably, leaving 
ample leisure for recreation. The impression is not to 
be gained from this that the average state school for the 
blind sacrifices anything that goes into the making of a 
desirable home for the sake of efficiency, as such is 
furthest from the case. It is merely that by systematic 





EVERY PLAYER IN THIS ORCHESTRA IS BLIND 


Music is one of the important subjects in the curriculum of Michigan School for the Blind, and all pupils are encouraged to participate in musical 
activities. There are thirty boys and girls in this orchestra. 
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and careful planning toward the realization of the fullest 
growth and welfare of the child, much can be accom- 
plished that would otherwise be lost. 

Jut to return to the original theme of this article: 
When the child has had a year of beginning ensemble he 
is ready to take his place in the school orchestra. If he 
happens to be playing the violin he goes into the second- 
violin His music has been previously tran- 
scribed into Braille, along with the rest of the orchestra- 
tion which is being studied at the time. He now has to 
read, learn, and memorize his part, and a portion of 
each private lesson is devoted to fitting this part against 
the melody and smoothing out the rough spots. During 
orchestra practice he again hears his own individual part, 
as well as his section, against the completed whole. The 
amount of material covered depends entirely upon the 
memorizing ability of the entire ensemble. 

Doubtless the questions which arise now are: how can 
the orchestra stay together without being able to see 
the conductor, and how is a concerted attack achieved ? 
The answer is: through close attention on the part of 
the orchestra. When conducting my group in Michi- 
gan, | stand in front of the orchestra and play the 
violin. In starting the orchestra, I count aloud the 
first bar of the composition in order to set the tempo. 
The players never yet have failed to come in to a 
person! Close observance of the leader, as well as 
careful attention to what is going on, serves to keep the 
Obviously, satisfactory results are 


section. 


orchestra together. 








not gained overnight, but come only through constant 
drill, attention to such factors as dynamic markings, 
care in intonation, and constant alertness. Dirficult 
technical passages at all times must be worked out with 
the individual pupils. Unison bowing must be watched 
in the various string sections, as well as proper tonguing 
and breathing in the brass and woodwind sections. With 
constant practice, blind children show remarkable 
proficiency in memorizing, and absolute pitch is very 
common at all ages. In fact, it is not uncommon to 
have as many as ten or more pupils with this attribute 
in an ensemble of thirty. 

The material performed by the orchestra at the Michi- 
gan School for the Blind in the 1940-41 school year 
included such numbers as the Menuet from the 
Symphony in E-Flat by Mozart, the Artist’s Life Waltz 
by Strauss, and the Coronation March by Meyerbeer. 
This was not an unusual year. 

Music undoubtedly exerts an influence upon the lives 
of blind children such as few other things are able to 
do. It helps to counteract their tendency toward intro- 
version, a characteristic which must be watched con- 
stantly, both by the children themselves and by those 
connected with their education. The valte of music as 
a positive carry-over into later life cannot be overesti- 
mated, as the musical experiences gained in school stay 
with them always. Indeed, music, for the blind, might 
well be thought of as a constant ‘source of sunlight 
through the darkness. 


Music Appreciation as an A id in Band 


and Orchestra Instruction 


H. GRANT FLETCHER 


VERY BANDMASTER and orchestra conductor, no doubt, 
E is primarily concerned with the musical ability of his 
organization. For this reason I wonder if many of us do 
not spend most of our time drilling for technical ex- 
cellence, and little, if any, in teaching what lies beyond 
the notes—the music. I have found it interesting, and 
from a number of standpoints profitable, to try to inject 
into group rehearsals an appreciation of this great field 
in which we work. The small amount of time which it 
has taken from actual rehearsal has been negligible and 
has paid surprising dividends in increasing the interest 
and musical activity of all students. 

In many organizations only the serious students learn 
to appreciate music. Why not teach the dabblers, who 
are studying music only for enjoyment and who, ironi- 
cally, rarely progress far enough to forget technique, 
how to enjoy it? They are the ones who really need this 
type of instruction. The serious students will learn, re- 
gardless of your help—or hindrance. 

This enjoyment of music should develop hand in hand 
with the player’s technical progress. Too often the 
proficient player lacks insight and understanding, because 
his scope of musical experience has not kept pace with 
his dexterity. Such a performer may play brilliantly 
but lacks the warmth of a true musician. 

The appreciation approach has proved to be of imme- 
diate value to me in my organizations. It has made re- 
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hearsals more stimulating to both the students and my- 
self. It has invited a more critical inspection of the 
music we play, so that my groups have progressed to 
finer music largely on their own initiative. Not only has 
it spurred the students to master better music, but it has 
helped them to perform more intelligently. Many chil- 
dren are listening to fine recordings and broadcasts of 
our major symphony orchestras, with the result that they 
now set higher ideals for their own playing. 

One of the most important steps in the developing of 
high school students’ appreciation and taste is to call 
their attention to the ways of evaluating music. The 
object of this type of appreciation is to give the students 
a point of view from which to judge music for them- 
selves. Granting that all of us have different tastes in 
music, it is nevertheless true that our musical ideals 
provide the basis for our judgment. If our own musical 
ideals can be explained and evaluated and presented to 
the student, he will begin to form a well-grounded set 
of criteria from which to judge. Many instructors are 
seemingly unable to explain logically their own basis for 
criticism. I have often asked instructors what good 
music is and have seldom been given a satisfactory ex- 
planation. The teacher who can offer only an incomplete 
or poorly considered answer to such questions, can 
hardly expect to satisfy the questioning mind of the high 
school adolescent. 
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You, as the teacher, must like music, and know why. 
There must be sound reasons why good music is good 
(don’t follow the astute critics’ opinions too closely). 
Discover these reasons and let the class do so with you. 
Why should a Sousa march be more interesting than 
“Beginners’ March No. 1”? Could it be because of the 
taste shown in the dynamics and contrasts, the better 
phrase structure, the better part writing, the more solid 
rhythmic background, the more natural use of the facili- 
ties of the band? Let your students play one march of 
each type and ask for their preference and opinions. 
Now let them play the Sousa march again, first with no 
dynamics and then observing all the dynamic signs. 
Which do they prefer? Once they hear what the differ- 
ence is, they can hardly choose incorrectly. And before 
long they will begin to see why other music is better 
than Sousa marches. 

At rehearsals spend a little time telling interesting 
stories and anecdotes about the music your pupils are 
studying, the orchestras or bands that play it, and the 
composers who wrote it. Compare works and composers, 
their relative importance, and the privations and difficul- 
ties many important musicians faced to have their ideas 
accepted. show that today’s music is a result of their 
work. A little humor will make the talk interesting and 
enjoyable to all. The few minutes that this takes can be 
sandwiched between numbers, when the players need a 
few minutes rest, or after the group has been working 
strenuously for a long time on one thing. 

One of the first means of approach in this study is the 
playing of rounds and canons. First play them in 
unison, then talk about them (it is always better psychol- 
ogy to analyze something the student has already done 
than to impress him with the difficulty of what he is 
about to do). After a short explanation as to the mean- 
ing of round and canon, play them again, this time in 
canon form. Now the class is introduced to the differ- 
ence between harmony and counterpoint. When the 
students discover that good contrapuntal writing allows 
each part to play a melody, they of course prefer it to 
the barren harmonic style of current third-rate band and 
orchestra music. When the class is later introduced to a 
more complex contrapuntal style, the students will be 
interested enough in playing musically interesting parts 
to want to overcome the added technical difficulties. 

The choice of music for the group is particularly 
important. To interest players in good music, you must 
carefully pick the type of number which will most readily 
appeal to them. Start close to their level and build from 
there. Some composers’ styles will appeal more quickly 
than others. Once your students have discovered the 
points of interest in one style or composer, it is easy to 
progress to new and less familiar music. 

To interest pupils in composers with whom they are 
not familiar, you must pick the number which is most 
likely to interest them. Start with the tuneful, easy 
numbers which have full, well-written parts, and the 
students will enjoy them. Many times, players will dis- 
like a number because their part is too tedious or too 
difficult to enjoy. Point out good spots in the orchestra- 
tion, form, counterpoint, harmony, dynamics, color, and 
architecture. Let the students become aware of the 
manifold elements of tonal structure. Keep a check 
upon their likes and dislikes by frequently allowing them 
to express their opinions and to choose, after the hard 
work is done, the number which they would like to play. 

Do not disagree, if they like what you dislike, merely 
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ask for reasons and then point out, comparatively, the 
good points of what you want them to énjoy. If they 
like rhythm in their music, give it to them. If they like 
jazz, let them work on some, but let it be good jazz and 
explain what you mean by good jazz. Even let them 
play some of the sentimental “Tin Pan” tunes to show 
their weakness. Some of the better jazz is considerably 
symphonic in style and can be an excellent approach to 
all symphonic music (e. g., Nocturne, by Griselle ; Mardi 
Gras and On the Trail, by Grofé; Rhapsody in Blue, by 
Gershwin; Toy Trumpet, by Scott). When the least 
musical student in your class brings a favorable comment 
about what he has heard or the pieces he has played, you 
can feel that you have truly obtained results. 

It is good to play things that are familiar. Many 
students will say they do not like so-called “classical” 
music, but they will recognize tunes if you whistle them. 
Try a simple, well-known operatic aria and see how 
many in the class recognize the tune. If they like it 
(most musically untutored people like the music they 
know) you can compliment them on liking opera. A 
few examples like this and the class will not discriminate 
against classical music as something outside of their ex- 
perience, but will accept it as a field at least partly 
familiar to them, and listen to it as avidly as to any other 
type. Discuss the meanings, or at least the implications 
of the terms classical (7. e., conforming to an established 
form), romantic (7. ¢., free in conception and treatment), 
impressionistic (7. e., designed to create mood-evoking, 
descriptive impressions), popular (1. e., appealing to the 
greatest body of musically qualified listeners), etc., and 
they will begin more easily to classify and understand 
the music they play and hear. 

If you wish to work on a number which is too difficult 
for the group to learn to play quickly, you should let 
them hear a good recording of it. Students often dislike 
music that is too difficult for them to play, and need an 
aural image to spur their efforts. If they still dislike it 
too much, put it away for a while and approach it 
through other easier pieces of the same style. Later, 
begin again and rehearse it.for a few days before asking 
for their opinions. 

It is also a good idea to let the group play easy “good” 
music and listen to the more difficult numbers. Do you 
think this takes too much time away from rehearsals? 
Then, at least, let them play the easy “good” numbers 
which can be used as fillers on your public appearances. 
One of my first great satisfactions as a teacher came 
when my poorest mellophone player commented that he 
liked to play Schubert’s Moment Musicale because it had 
such a nice tune. 

Most of this appreciation work must be done through 
orchestral literature, as the band has as yet developed 
very little music of its own which has something to say 
(discounting transcriptions from the fine orchestral 
works). The American band movement has developed 
some very facile writers, but when will they begin to 
compose rather than arrange? Is it possible that this 
condition exists because our bandmasters have not yet 
demanded good music, but have been satisfied with ap- 
pealing claptrap that sounds good from an instrumental, 
but not a musical standpoint? Inspect closely the sample 
scores of new publications which you have just received. 
The Blunderer overture, and Sun of the Equinox concert 
march, may be well written and easy to play, but are they 
good music? Play transcriptions, if that is the only 
music you can find that is good as well as appealing ! 
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Dance forms are always interesting, but don’t bore 
your students with the dainty classic forms before they 
are ready to appreciate the true beauty of them. Remem- 
ber that today’s students are attuned to the lively strength 
of the jitterbug era. Brilliant and rhythmic dances 
abound in the Slavic literature of Dvorak, Smetana, 
Brahms, Moussorgsky, etc. Folk dances of Grieg, de 
Falla, and others will suit their tastes, and will easily 
lead them to the more serious works of these composers. 
Pick the melodious and colorful composers to introduce 
good music. Use Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Dvorak, Franck, 
but once you start thinking in this direction you 
will not need to be told what music to use. 
Remember that all of the lesser composers’ music is 
not bad (though little of it rises above the entertainment 
level) and all great composers’ music is not good. All 
symphonies are not good music per se; it is what the 
composer says in them that makes them great. Good 
music is not highbrow, it is merely intensely human. 
The aim of our organizations should be to develop a 
lasting interest in music, intelligently directed by knowl- 
edge of and love for the art. To build a technically adept 
organization without giving the players a foundation in 
appreciation is useless. And need | mention that any 
player who genuinely enjoys and understands the music 
he plays will perform more beautifully ? 
May the day soon come when appreciation classes will 
occupy as important a place in the high school and col- 
lege music curricula as the applied subjects. Then, in- 


deed, will the ideal of music for all come close to 





realization. Our performing musicians will receive a 
broader view of the entire musical field, and others who 
at present have no opportunity to enter musical pursuits 
because of lack of manual ability, time, or performing 
inclination may still gain sufficient background to enjoy 
the art. Music instructors certainly have nothing to lose 
and everything to gain through fostering such a move- 
ment to increase the standards of an ever-growing listen- 
ing public. 

The high school instructor who sincerely endeavors to 
give his students something of lasting value in music 
courses, will find only one manner of reaching all of his 
students, and that is through the appreciation of fine 
music. Music is unworthy of being included in the sec- 
ondary curriculum if it can justify its place only as a 
temporary four-year diversion for the student, or as an 
advertising or entertainment agency for the school and 
community. 

A great many of us who are conductors in the public 
schools seem to have forgotten this in the race to win 
contests and fulfill the various entertainment demands of 
our communities. When school days are over technique 
is soon lost, playing often ceases entirely, and if the 
former player has not learned enough about music to 
take his place in the listening audience intelligently and 
with interest, then we instructors have indeed failed. In- 
struction in appreciation (to both students and com- 
munity) can be a great aid to teaching and must be 
emphasized, if music is to reach its true level of im- 
portance in the educational field. 
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F I AM to judge by the frequency of expressions of 
oro upon the subject, | must believe that the junior 
high school grades are those in which the music teacher 
is most frequently discouraged. Perhaps the music in 
the seventh and eighth grades has not in most cases 
been benefited by the adoption of the six-three-three 
or the six-six school organizations. Undoubtedly, there 
are general problems in connection with the manage- 
ment of children of the average age in these grades. 
There is, however, another remedy than those of merely 
falling back upon complaints about the school organiza- 
tion and glib talk about the problems of adolescence. 
(In passing, I may say that I think the word “adoles- 
cence” is decidedly overworked ; it is used both for dis- 
missing problems and for making complicated situa- 
tions out of comparatively simple ones.) The remedy 
for the real problems of music in the junior high school 
lies in the teaching in the lower grades. 

I know at once, that many of you are thinking, “Well, 
| can’t control the teaching in the lower grades.” Very 
well, then. What I have to say does not apply to you. 
But be sure that you cannot control it before you make 
the statement. 

In school after school which I visit, the music in the 
lower grades is based upon nothing more definite than 
the oft-expressed wish that the children may “love and 
appreciate music.” [I am sure that we would agree that 
there is nothing the matter with the wish. But chil- 
dren are not taught by wishes. When one hears a 
teacher express such a wish and then observes that in 
her own attitude and in her own procedures there is 
absolutely nothing which will give the child any re- 
spect for, or enjoyment in, music, he is quite justified 
in concluding that the teacher is merely talking for 
the pleasure of saying words, or that she doesn’t know 
how to bring her wish to fulfillment. We often hear 
the expression that a man loves his work. When we 
hear it, we know that the man loves to do whatever 
the work is because he does it with a degree of intel- 
ligence and because he has some standard of accom- 
plishment which he is able to meet in the doing of it. 
We speak of our appreciation of gifts or of someone's 
services, meaning that we have a sense of the values of 
those things. If we wish our pupils to “love” and “ap- 
preciate” music, we must give them the power to do, we 
must set for them a reasonable standard of accomplish- 
nent, and we must, ourselves, have some sense of values 
which will serve in turn to bring them to a sense of 
values. 

In one school I visited, the music in grades one, two, 
and three consisted of the following: 

l. “Dramatizing” songs. The children sang both the 
texts and the music inaccurately, so that the whole per- 
formance became a mere tumbling about, to the injury 
of their clothing, while they made more or less inco- 
herent noises. 


(Extract from Annual Message 
York. ] 
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the State of New 
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2. <A picture which supposedly had some musical im- 
plications was shown. There was no apparent connection 
between the picture and anything the children sang, how- 
ever. Indeed, they couldn’t sing anything recognizably. 
They merely murmured and muttered, beginning when 
the teacher began to sing and stopping when she stopped. 
One was thankful even for that degree of uniformity. 

3. So-called creative music was attempted, but the 
pupils were so inaccurate, musically, and so lacking in 
both performing ability and in any technical equipment 
that nothing was accomplished. I was told that the 
children “liked to try that from time to time.” I couldn’t 
see any liking in their attitude, however. They appeared 
to be bored, or occupied with playing with their fingers 
or with various articles on their desks, or lost in the 
contemplation of the strange visitor. 

The whole atmosphere was that of “babyfication.” 
Every attempt to perform music was treated as though 
it were a trivial thing which the pupils might try, if they 
were so disposed, for a few minutes. Musicianly per- 
formance, at their level, was thought to be impossible— 
or at least it was not attempted. The few and casual 
references to notation were carefully watered down to 
meet the assumed mentality and liking of the pupils. The 
dangerous words “quarter notes” and “half notes” (the 
hearing of which supposedly drove you and me straight 
away from musical accomplishment when we were chil- 
dren) were never mentioned. The scale was avoided as 
a poisonous thing, but I was told that the children knew 
“their do, re, mi.” This knowledge was demonstrated 
to me by the teacher asking the class for the “music 
verse” of a song which they were supposed to know. I 
found that some of them started the first note of the 
song with whatever syllable name occurred to them first 
and then went on from that point. The conflict between 
the syllable names and the tones was not so violent as 
one might suppose, however, because the song itself was 
sung inaccurately. 

If the pupils’ use of the syllable names begins and ends 
with the mere knowledge that there are such names used 
in music, you might as well, as far as practical results 
are concerned, leave them unmentioned. Just now, some- 
one is saying, “But I don’t do such silly things, and yet 
I can’t obtain decent singing in my seventh and eighth 
grades.” Are you sure that you aren’t just as silly? The 
real silliness consists of sowing seed of one kind and 
expecting fruit of another. 

In this connection, I was much interested in a state- 
ment contained in the thesis, “Auditory and Visual Char- 
acteristics of Poor Music Readers,” written by our good 
friend, Harry A. King of the Fredonia State Teachers 
College. Dr. King said, in commenting upon the results 
of a series of tests, “Knowledge of the symbols does not 
seem to be directly related with skill in obtaining mean- 
ing from the symbols.” In other words, mere knowledge 
is not enough, The application and practical use of that 
knowledge is needed if skill is to follow. 
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How many of you hope for independent musical per- 
formance, which is the basis of a real love and apprecia- 
tion of music, and then in your lower grades never do 
one thing to train the pupils to stand, musically speaking, 
upon their own feet? 

Someone has said, in your hearing, that little children 
resent drill. You have never taken the trouble to observe 
that little children love to do the same things over and 
over again; you have never taken the trouble to find out 
whether or not the person who made the remark has 
ever taught children successfully or not; you have just 
swallowed the statement and have neglected to require 
the repetition from which alone can come freedom and 
accuracy in performance. 

You have heard someone say that emphasis upon 
technical knowledge in music will lead a person to a dis- 
taste for music. You have never stopped to ask whether 
or not that statement was true in your own experience 
as a student, yet you have accepted it and proceeded to 
give your pupils a minimum of technical knowledge. If 
you had stopped to reflect, you would have known that 
it is untrue; you would also have realized that you are 
probably not essentially different from the majority of 
people. 

You have heard someone say that pupils do not “like” 
a teacher who expects too much of them. Without at- 
tempting to discuss the advisability of assuming that the 
pupils’ “liking” is the sole basis of judgment of a teach- 
ing procedure, have you looked back into your own 
childhood experience? Who were the teachers: you 
“‘liked’”’—those who held you up to reasonable stand- 

ards of accomplishment, or those who allowed, or even 
encouraged, you to be inattentive, or noisy, or inaccurate ? 
Whom did you like the better, the teacher who made 
you strive for a result for yourself, or the one who 
merely told you how? 

Among you, there are many who are concerned chiefly 
or solely with the teaching of instrumental music. You 
are probably wondering why I am saying all this and 
not saying anything directly to you. Well, all that I 
have said does concern you vitally. Your instrumental 
pupils are also in classes which are given general musical 
instruction. If that general instruction is weak, then the 
pupils are just so much weakened in their instrumental 
performance, either because you must take the time of an 
instrumental lesson to teach the simple facts of musical 
notation, or because they come to the point where they 
think of the general musical instruction as a joke and 
conclude that you are unreasonable in your insistence 
upon definite standards of knowledge and performance. 

In one form or another, I have said much of the fore- 
going many times—so many times that I have been called 
a “crank” upon the subject. Well, it takes a crank to 
turn anything. However, I know that I am not alone in 
my insistence upon the value and the desirability of 
training children for intelligent, independent musical 
performance. 


Last summer, | took the opportunity afforded by the 
slackened pressure of duties to sort out the contents of a 
folder containing clippings and letters which, at the time 
of their filing, had evidently appealed to me as having 


some permanent value. (Parenthetically, | may say that 


[ was amazed at the “up-to-dateness” of the majority of 
lt brought home to me the truth that, in teaching, 


them. 
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the terms “new” and “old-fashioned” are substantially 
meaningless in looking for results. Teaching procedures 
may produce excellent, good, not-so-good, or worthless 
results, but the value of those results seems to be unre- 
lated to the newness or the oldness of the procedures. ) 
However, to return to the matter of the clippings and 
the letters: the first was a clipping from a long-since 
discontinued magazine; an article written by one for 
whose opinions I have always had a profound respect 
(even though I may not have been always in complete 
agreement with him)—T. P. Giddings of Minneapolis. 
In 1922 he wrote: 

Don’t hope to be a successful music supervisor unless you can 
teach school. No amount of musical knowledge, important as 
that is, will make up for this lack of teaching ability. You must 
not only be able to step into the school-room and show the 
teacher how to run her class, but you must do it often. In this 
way, you can show her more about music teaching in a few 
minutes than you can tell her in hours of teachers’ meetings or in 
watching her struggles with the class. Your success depends 
upon the teaching of the grade teachers and this is the way to 
show them how. 

Another paragraph of his, dated 1939, reads thus: 


People sometimes accuse me of being original. What they see 
as originality is my constant adoption of the best methods used 
by other teachers. When I find some teacher achieving good re- 
sults by shorter methods than we have used, we discard our way 
of doing, and try hers. 


I do not recall having ever read a statement which is, 
at once, a finer expression of a combination of the spirit 
of real humility and of real progress. Mr. Giddings 
goes on to say: 

The teaching of music is like the teaching of any other subject. 
Establish a standard of performance, then take the shortest route 
to reach that standard. And let the child do it by himself. Teach 


‘him only when it is necessary to keep him in the right path. 


Music teachers need a lot of backbone to do this. Most of them 
stop when they have almost reached the top. Few of them have 
the stamina to keep on going up. 

Then I found a clipping from Harper’s Magazine, 
September, 1928. The writer was William Bennett 
Munro, of Harvard. 


It is a rare thing to have even two or three months pass without 
the launching of some new scheme of educational rapid transit, 
some way of getting to the top of Mount Parnassus without 
climbing there. A few of them have meritorious features, but for 
the most part they merely represent the age-old and utterly futile 
attempt to gain the end without the means, the whole withoyt the 
parts, the victory without the battle. 

In 1939 I received a letter from a man whom I had 
long known as a thorough musician and a competent 
teacher, who had assumed some months before the post 
of supervisor of music in one of the cities of New York 
State. He wrote: 


Our grades are actually beginning to read without thumping on 
a string of water glasses or wasting our few precious minutes 
each week trying to create something which they know nothing 
whatever about. So far we have not been able to trace any 
deaths due to the reading of syllables or time problems. In fact 
there is a very noticeable glimmer of intelligence when a pupil is 
asked to sing his trumpet lesson. 


© 


If your seventh and eighth grades cannot perform 
music well, ask yourself this question: “Am I teaching 
my first and second grades as though I expect them 
to be capable of independent musical performance when 
they reach the seventh grade?” Ask the question hon- 
estly, test your teaching procedures by it, change those 
procedures in any respect in which they bring you to a 
negative answer. 
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Dear Lucy, 


This Ls Strictly Personal 








LETTERS TO A BEGINNING MUSIC TEACHER 
CONTINUED FROM THE SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER ISSUE 








RUTH JENKIN 


Miss Lucy Nimblefingers 
Harmony College, Harmony, U. S. A. 
pens Lucy: When you get that new job, don’t count 
too much on what you may have inherited. The 
former teacher may have been planning—or plotting— 
to get married, with the result that she neglected her 
job. Or, after many successful seasons, she may have 
seen the handwriting on the wall, foretelling lean years 
ahead, and gone off to seek more fertile hunting grounds. 
In the bargain, she may have left you a school drained 
of its talent through her continuous concentration on a 
few gifted students. 

These things or worse may be your inheritance, but 
don’t get too discouraged. Even if your predecessor did 
practically ruin the chorus, you can at least count your- 
self fortunate in not having to live overshadowed by 
her glowing reputation. Everything you accomplish will 
be to your own credit. My goodness, child, be sure that 
you do something! 

Begin your groups as deep within the school as you 
can. Build as though you intended to spend the rest 
of your life right there. You might, you know, and 
who else could you blame if your group collapsed? As 
a new teacher you have a job to do which no builder 
would welcome. You must build the foundation and 
paint the finished structure of your musical house at 
the same time. And it is being done all around you, so 
take heart. 

Of course it is your ambition to have a high school 
choir that sight-reads fairly well, sings on pitch, eagerly 
awaits your every gesture and responds to it as a part 
of your very being, is healthy and mentally alert during 
rehearsals, and whose members are loyal to the group 
as a whole, and would rather sing than flirt with out-of- 
town basses or sopranos. 

You will not get this response the first week of school 
—even if your hair zs curly. Nor will you get it the 
first year, although you date the coach. By the time 
you have been working heroically for four years, you 
will just begin to see a chance to realize your ambitions. 
But don’t be discouraged, because by that time you'll 
want more than you at first dreamed possible. 

Be impersonal in your daydreams, and work that way, 
too. Hold music as the ideal, not your personal success 
with your students. “Liking the teacher” is an impor- 
tant psychological element in the desire of boys and girls 
to work, but it is of greater value to you as a teacher to 
gain their respect and objective admiration. When your 
students know you are leading them toward some worthy 
goal, they will want to work with you, and that is more 
satisfactory and sure than their working for you. 

Look ahead that first year. Give the best to what you 
inherit, but plan by all means to improve that inherit- 
ance. The pride and joy of the soprano section will 
graduate, the one tenor may move to a rival town, and 
then what will you do, if you have no one to take their 
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places? It takes energy and time to keep weak spots 
out of your organization, but weak spots are dangerous, 
and they grow with neglect. Making a dress out of too 
little material isn’t even in it with giving an operetta 
during an epidemic of measles. 

If you work hard enough and long enough, one of 
these days your chorus may execute a splendid crescendo, 
your second sopranos may sing a flute-like pianissimo. 
This will make you very happy, especially if you can be 
sure they know how they did it and can be depended 
upon to repeat their accomplishment. —Ruth 


Hats and Conventions 

Cy first-of-the-month I hurried hither and yon 

along main street amid a flurry of receipts, making 
several merchants happy just prior to attending a state 
educators’ convention. “Have a good time,” a prosaic, 
unattractive bookkeeper said to me. “Oh, I will,” I 
replied enthusiastically. And to my surprise she sud- 
denly looked confidential and sympathetic, as she said, 
“T don’t blame you. You sure don’t get to do much 
here. It must do you a lot of good to get away from 
it all.” 

I left that store wondering what she thought she had 
that I haven’t, and just what nefarious deeds she ex- 
pected me to commit during one cold, bleak week end 
with not too much money to spend! 

I wonder, do teachers really look different after a 
convention, or is it just the new hat? And speaking 
of hats, why do teachers’ wives wear such large ones? 
Nothing puts a cramp in professional enthusiasm like 
sitting behind a human toadstool. 

All of which prompted me to try to think of a few 
reasons for attending conventions: 

1. To get out of one choir rehearsal. 

2. To get a day’s pay without working. 
you?) 

3. To smoke a cigarette in public. 

4. To meet your boy friend. (Many a June romance 
would die a quiet, letter-never-answered death, if it 
were not for the November meeting. ) 

5. To buy new clothes which you need—and pay 
three prices for them. 

6. To buy clothes which you don’t need 
three prices for them. 

7. To act like a teacher and try to fool the public 
into thinking that you aren’t one. 

8. To sleep late in the morning. 

9. To meet an interesting man (you hope). 

10. To wear your new coat, which you could not 
afford to buy. 

But why should I go on? You can probably think 
of a lot more reasons that seem just as valid. 

Personally, I do not like the attitude of the general 
public in regard to the educational convention. The 
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FROM THE WITMARK CHORAL LIBRARY 


FESTIVAL 


CHORAL WORKS 


WITH BAND OR ORCHESTRA ACCOMPANIMENT 


GO DOWN MOSES by Lorin Wheelwright 
W2959 SATB Chorus.......... | Se SE covasesncanecussivacus 2.00 
Orchestra Parts Complete...... 4.00 


SONG OF PEACE (SUNDAY MORNING AT GLION) 
Choral adaptation of Franz Bendel’s “Sunday Morning at Glion’”’ with Band 
accompaniment, arranged by W. J. Reddick. 





<r nc. cat pccndeseas nash ENR RNR ERS eRnEReEee SEReeh 15 
BE OD xeavevevesncusceesens SS ee Perr 4.50 
EY ovcacuducentextecks i SEE wt dsceeensyananderes 2.00 


FESTIVAL PRELUDE by Richard Wagner 

A Choral-Symphonic adaptation from the first and third acts of ‘“The Master- 
singers’, arranged by Max T. Krone. 

W2909 Piano Vocal score...... BD «BB, Dhexccccsiccvsens 50 
W2904 Choral parts (SATB)... .20 Wind parts, ea................ 40 
Large Orchestra (including Brass Sextet for use as instrumental work).. 7.50 


FINLANDIA by Jean Sibelius 
A Choral adaptation of the entire tone poem for use with Band or Orchestral 
version, arranged by Martti Nisonen. 
ey SS oc wiosadebGuacainedsadeecesabentencsnnd .25 


GETTYSBURG ADDRESS by Jacob W einberg 
A Symphonic Ode for Baritone Solo, Mixed Chorus and Orchestra. 


2 Piano Score (including Special Brass and Percussion parts).......... 2.00 
W2886 Choral Parts, ea........ . ee” 8 ee 7.00 

fare SSO Smell Ovchestse........cc000 5.00 
SPRING IS HERE WITH JOY AND SONG by Richard Kountz 
eee ee GOO cs ascncnccves 15. W2238 SAB Chorus........... .20 
Wass SEA Chews. 2.5. 000060. .20 W2284 SATB Chorus......... 20 


Orchestration on rental 


VICTOR HERBERT FAVORITES 

W3095 SATB—Chorus .20—to be used with Band or Orchestra accompani- 
ment (Including “Absinthe Frappé’’, ‘Because You’re You”, ““When You’re 
Away”, “I Can’t Do The Sum”, “I’m Falling In Love With Someone’, 
“Gypsy Love Song’’, “Italian Street Song’”’, “‘Kiss Me Again”, and “The 
Irish Have A Great Day Tonight’’.) Arr. Douglas MacLean. 

. fee 3.00 Small Orch....... 2.00 Con. Band...... 3.50 








AN ABRAHAM LINCOLN SONG 
by Walter Damrosch 


Baritone solo, Mixed chorus and Orchestra 


ee oc vcccceecdsescesecsnnssens 50 
I EN Wa insert caniecsnenhessessotecesesenss 15 
. f  eeeoerererrer 2.50 Large Orchestra ....... 5.00 
Small Orchestra ....... 3.75 Extra Parts, ea........ 25 
AMERICAN ODE (cantata) by Richard Kountz 
W2222 SSA Chorus.... .60 W2190 SATB Chorus... .60 
W2462 SAB Chorus.... .60 W2216 TTBB Chorus... .60 


Orchestration on rental 


CARAVAN (cantata) by Richard Kountz 


ee ee da cacnerecnnaeentemevennesal 1.00 
De TI, ain vic icc cccisivicciscoresiosesss 75 
Orchestration on rental 


CHORAL PROCESSION by Richard Kountz 


Ey Se TE soni ntescdcaeteatenusssinsencene 25 
Orchestration on rental 


IN WOODLAND (cantata) by Richard Kountz 

W2242 SA Chorus..... 60 W2494 SSA Chorus.... .60 

Ge QI kc ccs ccccninecckencastnenesaesous 60 
Orchestration on rental 


SONG OF FAREWELL (Commencement) 


by Richard Kountz 
Ty - ciecedsuecsedieesasscanenewons 25 
Orchestration on rental 


SONG OF MAN (cantata) by Richard Kountz 

W2318 SSA Chorus.... .60 W2316 SATB Chorus... .60 

W2463 SAB Chorus.... .60 W2317 TTBB Chorus... .60 
Orchestration on rental 


SPRING COMETH (cantata) by Richard Kountz 

W2388 SA Chorus..... .60 W2114 SAB Chorus.... .60 

W2114 SSA Chorus.... .60 W2459 SATB Chorus... .60 
Orchestration on rental 


VILLAGE BLACKSMITH by Richard Kountz 
ET EE. Sak c ban ccaeuiessdensdbeednenses .75 
Orchestration on rental 
YOUTH OF THE WORLD by Gena Branscombe 


PE SN vita vecceacdatactadaceecascessancds 60 
Orchestration on rental 


MARCH OF THE TOYS by Victor Herbert 


W309 SA Chorus...... .20 W2644 SSA Chorus..... 25 
I Me is ck eee ee nine nee euiee 35 
W3101 SATB Chorus (Piano Vocal Score).............. 35 
WIGd SATO Cihoran Paste Cay. 2.20. cccscccccccccses -20 
Small Orchestra ...... | Tie i 0 rs 2.00 
Full Orchestra ........ 2.00 Condensed Score ...... 75 
Sa  asecspendhac | eee .30 
Piano Duet (4 Hands).. 1.00 2 Piano—4 Hands...... 1.25 


FROM THE REMICK CHORAL LIBRARY 


HONOR AND GLORY By Arthur Bergh 


R 3067 SATB Chorus 15 “A” Band 6.50 Condensed Score (Band)....1.00 Small Orchestra 


Piano Duet 1.00 ‘B’ Band 5.50 
Full Score (Band) 3.50 ‘“C” Band 4.75 


Full Score (Orch.)..........3.00 ‘‘C’’ Set of Parts ‘i 
Large Orchestra ............6.00 Piano (Conductor) Part... 













MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


WITMARK ° HARMS 
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little bookkeeper is not alone. A: lot of people think 
the teacher’s life is one of humdrum nothingness, except 
for the once or twice a year when she buries herself in 
the city at the furthest stretch of her pocketbook and 
goes completely wild, after which she returns after 
dark on Sunday night, wipes off the complexion of 
sophistication, and is our “meek little Miss Jones” for 
the remainder of the school term. 

The kindhearted taxpayer is usually willing for the 
teacher to have her fling. He jokingly asks if she at- 
tended every meeting and expects her to answer just 
as jokingly, “Of course.” No woman under ninety 
would want anyone to think that she actually enjoyed 
the educational part of the trip. But perhaps, if we 
are ever to emerge from this half-joking tolerance in 
which we too often find our profession, it is up to us 
to be a bit more professional in our attitude toward our 
own work. When my dentist attends a convention, I 
expect that he will have a pleasant time. I also hope 
that he will learn a bit more about my own peculiar 
wisdom tooth, which he has for some time been wanting 
to add to his collection. 

And so with teachers: you don’t need to be a cross 
between the original bloomer girl and Carrie Nation to 
take a live interest in the business and progress of your 
profession. But it might be well to look at some 
typical convention mannerisms and then do something 
about them! 


1. During the invocation it really isn’t polite to wave 


at a friend you haven’t seen in nine years who has 
stepped into the balcony just over your head. 

2. If you do not like the speech, or happen to think 
that that good-looking book salesman is probably alone 
in his exhibit booth, don’t just get up and leave. You 
are a nuisance to others who may be enjoying the ad- 
dress, and the speaker won't like it, even if he is get- 
ting paid, which he probably isn’t; and anyway, there 
are probably prettier girls than you who had the same 
idea, and the book salesman won’t even give you a 
glance. 

3. The words, “in conclusion,” too often have the 
effect of a fire gong. (I often wonder why some speak- 
ers still use them—the urge to take a chance, I sup- 
pose.) Learn to sit it out with the speaker. His last 
words may be important. If he was good enough to 
be invited to speak, it is a good risk to take. 

4. When shopping in the convention city, don’t be 
rude to the clerks just because their cousin isn’t a mem- 
ber of your school board. A muttered, “Those teach- 
ers!” is a bad bit of advertising. 

5. If there is music, be it good or bad, why not 
listen? You insist upon attention in the schoolroom. 
Bad manners aren’t a reward for being adult. 

6. Business sessions, ah me! No one ever attends 
them, and what rules are passed are slightly discussed, 
but mostly just cussed, at every faculty meeting for the 
rest of the year. After all, what is a convention? It is 
a place of business. It is the nerve center of the whole 
structure. It is the listening ear of the nation. If 
only a few attend the business sessions, the conclusions 
will be biased and faulty. The officers are not to blame. 
Where were you when the group was putting on record 
its opinions for future trends of progress? ‘The officers 
which you neglected to help elect are only human ; they 
would like your support. I assure you, you will look 
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just as lovely when you return home, even if you did 
cast a ballot! 

Why not adopt as a good working slogan for the next 
convention, “Work before pleasure, and plenty of both.” 
So, la, la, la, it’s off we go 
To buy a hat and see a show 

And may I add in very unpoetic vein— 

And learn a thing or two about our job, and have a 
part in molding a great organization whose purpose is 
to improve the strength of man and increase the joy 
of living. —Ruth 

Those Sleepless Nights 


Ee sleepless nights should by all means be spent 
in the company of your closest friends. Solitude, 
idleness, and worry are a bad combination. Perhaps 
every professional person has times of crisis when far 
into the night he goes over and over the work just com- 
pleted and that of days to come. I know that being a 
music teacher you will have this affliction. But if you 
are careful, many decades will pass before you have to 
resort to hot milk or sleeping powders. 

Now just what are some of the particular problems 
that keep the sheep flying over the fences of music 
teachers? For one thing, if you are supersensitive, you 
can think about what your patrons are saying about 
you. Yes, they will talk about you — why shouldn’t 
they? Their children have long since declared an open 
season on teachers, and once in a while even the poorest 
shot brings home game. Here it is well to develop just 
a right amount of egoism. Know yourself for what you 
are, and be satisfied that you would probably please a 
loving grandmother—and sleep calmly. 

More often, your night thoughts will be concerned 
with your work. An impending program may be given 
many times during the nights before its actual perform- 
ance. Somehow, | never feel that this time is entirely 
wasted, even though your contract doesn’t call for 
twenty-four-hour service. In the throes of conducting a 
rehearsal, attending to various details, answering the 
telephone, and being constantly surrounded by students, 
you're apt to be too busy to think. In the smallest and 
blackest hours of the night you can withdraw from the 
situation. In this detachment, you can often devise val- 
uable changes that will improve your whole performance. 

The old saying, “It is always darkest just before the 
dawn,” may sometimes be interpreted to mean that in 
the darkest hours one can think most clearly, seek out 
the flaws, and make plans to get rid of them—then go 
to sleep in peace, and waken to a glorious dawn. 

So if you are inclined to be wide awake on the night 
before a big day, think constructively until you are 
really tired, then go to sleep and—pleasant dreams! 

—Ruth 





Boys Will Be Boys 

“" JUST COULDN’T TAKE IT,” said an ex-teacher friend 

of mine as we partook of the best ten-cent ham- 
burgers in town. “The boys were terrible. I or no one 
else could do anything with them. Whenever I turned 
my back to write something on the blackboard, the staff 
was plastered with spitballs. Music passed out for re- 
hearsal was torn into small bits. When a group of boys 
built a bonfire in the gym, the superintendent dismissed 
them. They were promptly reinstated by the board, 
who said charitably, ‘Boys will be boys.” So I quit.” 
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Yes, boys will be boys, Lucy, and if you can keep 
them in that happy capacity you will be a good teacher. 
Unfortunately, most of us begin teaching in a small 
community where we are entirely on our own, and it is 
a case of sink or swim, with plenty of people on the 
bank, but few jumping in to our rescue! Discipline is 
more difficult to maintain in a small school than in a 
The reason is simple, but the problem is 
complicated. In a small community, the school is the 
center of town life. The patrons are more interested in 
whom the music teacher dates than they are in an arma- 
ments scandal. Everything that happens at school is 
news. The teachers are usually outsiders, and they must 
undergo thorough inspection before being allowed to 
prove themselves worthy of submitting to the petty tyr- 
annies of the county league’s star ball pitcher. Even if 
they come through the initial test, there is always the 
possibility that they may not retain the community’s 
good will. Sensing all this, the students gain a feeling 
of unhealthy superiority over that strange class of adults 
known as teachers. 

The small-town school, being the center of local pride, 
is often an arena of competition rivaling that of a pro- 
fessional football game. Because winning teams and 
winning groups are of supreme importance here, tal- 
ented students are exploited, often to the detriment of 
those of average and lower ability, and sometimes to 
the ill-fortune of the teachers. Once let a few students 
feel that the school cannot survive without them, and 
you have a distressing situation! Unfortunately, the 
truth frequently is that the school can survive, but the 


large school. 


teacher cannot! 

It is easy to see that in a larger school such a situa- 
tion generally solves itself. If one student feels called 
upon to withdraw onto a self-made pedestal, there are 
always so many more to take his place in the group that 





his little offensive strategy becomes ineffective and hu- 
miliating. 

The whole matter of discipline really resolves itself 
into the forming of certain collective ideals of manners 
and achievement. The music teacher would do well to 
develop the ideals of teamwork common to athletics, 
where the pressure of discipline comes not from the 
leader, but from the group as a whole. 

Discipline problems in music come from several 
sources. First there is the approach of the teacher, 
which is reflected in the attitude of the student. Music 
isn’t funny, it is fun. Conduct rehearsals with that in 
mind. Then there is the question of ability. Music 
means hard work and training. When boys lack the 
ability to sing and read well, they lose interest and be- 
come troublesome. To maintain interest, see to it that 
they learn the mechanics of good singing. Boys like 
to listen to thrilling music. They like to sing it. It 
gives them a vicarious sense of power and glory. On 
the other hand, it humiliates them to sing a song weakly 
and ineffectively. Therefore, help them to do it well. 

Another source of discipline problems—and perhaps 
the easiest to remedy—is the selection of music imposed 
upon the students. Why inflict sailor songs on farm 
boys who have never seen the ocean and lack the imag- 
ination to sense its power? There are prairie songs 
with as much musical value that will meet with a more 
understanding attitude on the part of the students. Boys 
like tender songs of emotion, but nothing feminine. 
They like songs of noise, courage, and valor. They do 
not like pep songs that they might have sung in the fifth 
grade. I have discovered that boys like madrigals, but 
only after they have been educated to the fact that those 
“la-la’s” are enjoyable and not sissy! 

So keep that boys’ glee busy singing and you'll have 


Music and American Youth Broadcasts 


NINTH SEASON—N.B.C. RED NETWORK 


HE Committee on Music and American Youth Broadcasts 
Saoaien the 1941-42 program schedule. Sponsored by the 
Music Educators National Conference in coéperation with the 
National Broadcasting Company and its associated stations, the 
programs are broadcast every Sunday morning from 11:30 to 
12:00, E.S.T. (10:30 to 11:00, C.S.T.; 9:30 to 10:00, M.S.T.; 
8:30 to 9:00, P.S.T.), over the Red Network. 


November 9—San Francisco. State College groups. 
N.B.C. Studios. 


William E. Knuth, 


director. 


November 16—Kansas City. Westport High School. Harling Spring, 
director, WDAF. 

November 23—Belmont, Mass. Belmont High School. Warren Freeman, 
director. From the high school. 


November 30—Elmhurst, Ill. Elmhurst College Glee Club. Waldemar B. 
Hille, director. N.B.C. Studios, Chicago. 

December 7—Albany, N. Y. Public school groups. 
rector. WGY, Schenectady. 


December 14—Columbus. 


Ralph Winslow, di- 


Ohio State University Chorus and Orchestra. 


Eugene Weigel, director. From the campus. 

December 21—Spokane, Wash. Public school groups. Robert A. Choate, 
director. KHQ. 

December 28-——No broadcast. 

January 4—No broadcast. 

January 11—Elkhart, Ind. Public school groups. David Hughes, 


director. 


January 18 Shreveport, La. 
Sims, director. KTBS. 
January 25—Mason City, Iowa. Public school groups. 


Fair Park High School Band. W. Hines 


Carleton Stewart, 


director. 

February 1—Portland, Ore. Public school groups. Chester Duncan, di- 
rector. KGW. 

February 8—Atlanta, Ga. Commercial High School A Cappella Choir. 


WSB. 


Anne Grace O'Callaghan, director. 
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a fair chance of forestalling disaster ! —Ruth 
February 15—Wilmington, Del. Delaware public school groups. Glenn 
Gildersleeve, director. WDEL. 
February 22—Oklahoma City. Classen High School Choir and Orchestra. 


Chester Francis, director. WKY. 

March 1—Council Bluffs, Iowa. Abraham Lincoln High School groups. 
Dorothy Wassum, director. WOW. 

March 8—Los Angeles. Public school groups. 
director. N.B.C. Studios, Hollywood. 

March 15—Hutchinson, Kan. Hutchinson Junior College A Cappella 
Choir. Bernard Regier, director. KANS, Wichita. 

March 22—Des Plaines, Ill. Maine Township High School A Cappella 
Choir. Alexander M. Harley, director. N.B.C. Studios, Chicago. 

March 29—Milwaukee, Wis. M.E.N.C. Biennial Meeting. WTMJ. 

April 5—Eldora, Iowa. Boys’ Glee Club. Mildred Luce, director. WHO, 
Des Moines. 

April 12—Little Rock, Ark. High school choral and instrumental groups. 
Ruth Klepper Settle and L. Bruce Jones, directors. KARK. 

April 19—Minneapolis. West High School A Cappella Choir. 
Tkach, director. KSTP, St. Paul. 

April 26—Dallas, Tex. Public school groups. Marion Flagg, director. 
WFAA. 


Louis Woodson Curtis, 


Peter 


May 3—Oberlin, Ohio. Oberlin Conservatory small instrumental groups. 
George Waln, director . WTAM, Cleveland. 


May 10—Salt Lake City, Utah. Public school groups. Lorin F. Wheel- 


wright, director. KDYL 

May 17—Greensboro, N. C. Bennett College Choir. Nathaniel Dett, 
director. 

May 24—Glendale, Calif. Public school groups. Chester Hayden, direc- 


tor. N.B.C. Studios, Hollywood. 


May 31—Defiance, Ohio. Defiance High 
W. Oscar Jones, director. WSPD, Toledo. 


Chairman of the Committee is George Howerton, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois; secretary, Judith Waller, 
Educational Department, National Broadcasting Company, Chi- 
cago. 


School A Cappella Choir. 
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ws ONLY MUSIC for the unsophisticated joy of it; not only 
music for the patriotic fervor of it; but music for the deep 
and abiding pleasure of it—music as one of the highest and finest 
values of life... .’’ That is how President Glen Haydon of the 
Music Teachers National Association interprets the American 
Unity Through Music theme in announcing plans for the annual 
meeting in Minneapolis, Decem- 
ber 27 to 29, 1941. “It means,” 
he continues, “that the music 
teacher must give unselfishly of 
his thought and energy to fur- 
ther the capitalization for society 
upon the innumerable functional 
and intrinsic values of music. 
It means that these ends may be 
furthered in the humble private 
music lesson as well as in more 


spectacular events. It means 
that the teacher must use his 
talents, enthusiasm, and _intel- 


ligence to stimulate like qualities 
in others to the end that the ris- 
ing tide of intelligent interest and 
participation in music may con- 
stitute, in a myriad ways, an im- 
portant unifying force in Amer- 





GLEN HAYDON 


President, M.T.N.A. ica.” It is in this spirit that Mr. 
Haydon invites attendance at the 
annual meeting of the M.T.N.A.’s sixty-fifth year, at which 


American Unity Through Music will be the keynote. The gen- 
eral plan of the meeting is already far enough along to indicate 
that the event will be significant not only in musical content, 
but also in thought stimulation. Meeting with the M.T.N.A. 
again this year will be the National Association of Schools of 
Music (Howard Hanson, president) and the American Musi- 
cological Society (Otto Kinkeldey, president). 


® 


Opening event of the meeting will be a piano recital on Friday 
evening, December 26, by John Kirkpatrick. The program will 
be devoted to the works of American composers. 

The first general session of the conference will open at nine 
o'clock Saturday morning. Two sessions are planned by Edith 
Lucille Robbins, chairman of the Council of State and Local 
Presidents, one devoted to the problems of the private teacher 
and the conservatory, the other to discussions of current matters 
of particular interest to officers of state and local associations. 
Other first-day sectional meetings will cover the following 
topics: college and university music, under the direction of Le- 
land Coon of the University of Wisconsin; folk music, under 
Charles Seeger, chief of the Music Division, Pan American 
Union; the psychology of music, under Max Schoen of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; chamber music, under Abe 
Pepinsky, University of Minnesota; a special session on harpsi- 
chord and clavichord music, planned with the assistance of Yella 
Pessl and Frank B. Stratton. In response to requests for a pro- 
gram similar to that given at last year’s Cleveland meeting, Abe 
Pepinsky is arranging an orchestral concert of works by young 


\merican composers for Saturday evening. 


® 


“Music and Society” is the topic of the Sunday morning gen- 
eral session, in the planning of which Augustus D. Zanzig of 
the National Recreation Association, chairman of the Committee 
on Community Music, is assisting. This session will adjourn in 
time for members to attend church services. Sight-seeing will 
occupy the early afternoon and will include a visit to the na- 
tionally acclaimed Minneapolis Institute of Arts. Later Sunday 
afternoon the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under the baton 
of Howard Hanson, will play a program of American composi- 
tions at Northrup Auditorium, on the campus of the University 
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of Minnesota. Among the American composers represented in 
the program will be Hanson himself, through the medium of his 
Third Symphony. A buffet supper in the Coffman Memorial 
Union Building will follow the concert. Sunday’s closing event 
is an evening program of choral and organ music under the direc- 
tion of Joseph W. Clokey, dean of the School of Fine Arts, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; Dean Clokey is chairman of 
the Church and Choral Music Committee. Features of the con- 
cert will be programs by the Apollo Club, eminent male chorus of 
125, and the Catholic Choral Society of St. Paul. The former 
will be directed by William MacPhail, President of the MacPhail 
College of Music and Dramatic Art, Minneapolis. Father Missia 
conducts the Catholic group. 
® 


At nine Monday morning, section meetings will begin. David 
Mattern of the University of Michigan is in charge of the school 
music section; Karl O. Kuersteiner of the University of Kansas, 
violin section; John Wilcox of Chicago, voice; Edwin Hughes, 
New York, past president of the M.T.N.A., piano. The 
general session, scheduled for 10:40 A.M., comprises a joint 
meeting with the American Musicological Society, planned in 
conjunction with the A.M.S. program committee, of which Gus- 
tave Reese, associate editor of the Musical Quarterly, is chair- 
man. The annual business meeting of the M.T.N.A. will take 
place at the first afternoon session; chairmen of the various 
standing committees will summarize the year’s activities. The 
remainder of the afternoon will include a section meeting on 
theory, under the chairmanship of Arthur Olaf Andersen of the 
College of Fine Arts, University of Arizona; the continuation 
of the voice forum; and the organ forum, under Joseph W. 
Clokey. 

Culminating the conference, the annual banquet on Monday 
evening will have as principal speaker Minnesota’s Governor 
Harold Stassen. Past-president Warren D. Allen will be toast- 
master, and music by the chorus of Hamline University, St. Paul, 
under the direction of John M. Kuypers, will round out the enter- 
tainment. 

© 

The M.T.N.A., which, with the N.A.S.M., joins the M.E.N.C. 
in stressing American Unity Through Music in appropriate ways 
throughout the current season, reminds members that “success 
in dealing with this theme will depend upon our ability to 
translate the idea from the region of abstract generality into that 
of concrete practicality. .... Now the constant repetition of a 
phrase tends to create a habit; but a habit means the mechaniza- 
tion of an action with attendant reduction of rational or mental 
activity, and, although this may be good for cigarette sales, it is 
of doubtful value in a socio-cultural movement unless proper 
precautions are taken to prevent a slogan from becoming a hol- 
low, meaningless, empty phrase. If, however, we can take the 
slogan ‘American Unity Through Music’ as a theme—a topic for 
thought, discussion, and action—we may treat it somewhat as a 
composer treats a musical theme. We may, through the various 
devices of repetition, variation, and development, bring out the 
hidden implications of the theme and give it renewed force and 
real depth of meaning. .. .” 

© 

Convention headquarters will be at the Hotel Nicollet. The 
official hotel will house all principal daytime activities, as well as 
registration headquarters and exhibits. The last will be provided 
by leading publishers, manufacturers, and dealers, who are co- 
6perating with the Committee on Exhibits in another of the com- 
prehensive displays of materials and equipment which for a num- 
ber of years have been among the important educational features 
of the M.T.N.A. meetings. 

Information regarding the convention and a copy of the pro- 
gram outline, when ready, can be obtained from Secretary Donald 
Swarthout, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. Requests 
for hotel accommodations should be sent directly to the Nicollet. 
(This does not apply to reservations for exhibit space, arrange- 
ments for which must be made with the Committee on Exhibits.) 
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| CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST MS SN eee LIST FOR CUMULATIVE COMPETITION 
| FOR MIXED CHORUS enemas FOR VOCAL SOLOS—AL 
1] é MEDIUM— Coniinued No. Price E N 84 | 
Unaccompanied—(Event No. 21) Sing We and Chaunt It (SSATB)...........Morley 14618 .10 (Event No. 84) SE 
Pri Weep O Mine Eyes (SATB)..... .++.e+...Bennet 14625 .10 EASY 
EASY , No. Price | When Alan-A-Dale Went a-Hunting By the Sands of Old Dundee. .....................B 
As Tortents in Summer. ... . ssceeeeeeessElgar 14675 10 aaa pa de Pearsall 14437 .15 | Hedge-Roses (Heidenroslein)..................... 
Ave Maria. . --soseesssAreadelt 284 .10 | Which Is the Properest Day to Sing (SATB)....Arne 14432 .10 | Out of My Soul's Great Sadness. . “+eesall 
Cherubim Song... --++++++,Bortniansky 14622 .15 | With Drooping Wings (SATB). eee wnns Purcell 14561 .10 | Pirate Dreams. +c 
God So Loved PUNE coh vessecnndeens Stainer 8621 .10 DIFFICULT To the Sunshine (An den Sonnenschein).......... " 
Legend, A Tschaikowsky 13334 .12 -~ alked Forth (SATB)............... ohnson 4630 . _ 
Day Closes, The Sullivan 12180 .12 ve Verum Corpus (SATB)................... Byrd 14414 .15 ieneeene Death Son Puen een neeenens 
Lord for Thy onder Mercies’ Sake........ Farrant Ris 10 —_——— Sy Lever ~~ SS abebbebebets 
- : oon wer Isa Fisherman. ............. 2.0.00, 
Thou Reoween, Lesa, the Secrets of ages CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST pet amg Sy ny ae ee 
1 Ou Heart. -++oe++ Purcell 14713 .10 FOR MALE CHORUS Sapphic Ode (Sappische Ode)............. 
ale of Tuoni * .... Sibelius 14631 .10 Slumber Song spiteneaad 
MEDIUM (Event No. 25) Thou Art the Night Wind. sp 
Adoramus Te, Christe tenet ewes Mozart 14445 .10 EASY DIFFICULT 
pay Christe (E Minor) . ve TE ae mee uee = Let all Together Praise Our God Bach-Goetechius 14833 10 IIE 6.50 <6 scscdmcvntaensscrescen 
} i. Ippolitov-Ivanov 1 15 n Great Lone Hills...... .... Sibelius-Matthews ° - b 
| herbi Songs. sstess sss echkowmy HGR? 8 | SHEE. ooo ceca Smith 1346 32 | CUMULATIVE = COMPETITION] =" 
ip Ras g wikia oa esse olot: d S 
Hear My Cry, O God....... mS Kopvloff 13804 .12 Winter Song (aicutuntsheinicaseminiaes Bullard 10160 .15 FOR VOCAL SOLO TENG Wall 
SIE, occ aviccscccesececes Vittoria 13383 .10 DIFFICULT (Event No. 85) "No. 
Jesu, mg Treasure, Chorales 1, Comrades in Arms... .... 2.0.2.0... 0cceuee Adam 4223.12 EASY aise Ler 
3 and 1 --Cruger-Bach 14424 .15 | Good Night. ... ST Sea er Buek —-4525«.16 | Blue Are Her Eyes......... a 
My Love Dwvsitin'a Northern Land... te. +e ne ~~ 7 7 ~* ee i (No 
a tingale, The. ....Tsehaikowsky 12849 .12 Passing By......... siecsocccevesesccegiiaae 
ovely May.. sabe -+++++..Brahms 14456 .10 i lease Pretty Polly GE ORL TE RES Old | P 
Yonsaens SR cpstossscnesvavnee Palestrina 14705 .10 CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST Rose Complained, The (Es hat die Rose). . ee 
Wind Bride, The tteeeeeeeeeeeteeees Brahms 14457 .15 ’ PROUN UNTIED, 6.00 cccscccvcccocccovvnsen 
| DIFFICULT FOR BOYS' SMALL ENSEMBLES Io cece oes aceceacoct 
| Blessed Is the Man......... ..Gretchaninoff 14812 .15 MEDIUM 
peta (Event No. 50) Amarilil, Miia Bolla................000cccccceeceers 
EASY Faith in in Spring C Fruhlingsiaube) . . . 8d 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST | reamy Lake, the ........ SY ‘Schumann 5336 10 | Fist Primrose, The (Mit einer Primuia veris).. 
FOR MIXED CHORUS DIFFICULT poy — > Sickness to Fly........... 
Divine Praiee..................Bortniansky-Ryder 13997 .12 | jeSyecann ee Lieke Diet); (in Lovely May. 
Accompanied—(Event No. 21) a Lass With the Delicate Air, The. . a 
a EASY Robinson are) as | CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST is isi ;. i Sate INMERONIR 
| Wing’ Wea and Bravely Sail... ... Arr. wn -— bye ae + FOR FEMALE CHORUS ee ens so ehecenesansnensaseial De 
i eather...... : .. Weaver of = + | mm .—pe magi q- jj -  _— | Stitrece Gtstenam dam Shen (ita | ae 
MEDIUM (Event No. 23) Now sine he etbenimonmmcbemestit: 
Avenging and Bright .... Arr. Whitehead 14765 .15 EASY NS aaa 
Blessed Jesu, Fount of Mercy. ....Dvorak 9915 .15 In the Evening Garden o.. ROLE Ce . Ker 14231 .10 | Thou Art the Night Wind....................... ¥ 
Consume, O Lord, with Goodness ...Bach 15008 .15 | Inthe Time of Roses (SSA)... . Reichardt- _ 11804 .10 | Thy Face So Fair (Dein Angesicht)............... Seb 
He, Watching Over Israel... . Mendelssohn Be Ge CRO Ds 6 vv encddcccecaccévvesess .Gluck 14811 .10 | Time for Making Songs Has Come, The.............2 
Jesu, y an’s Desiring... ....Bach 14703 .15 MEDIUM DIFFICULT 
Mister Fiddler, Play a Polka Arr. Whitehead 15036 .15 Agnus Dei (SSA) Bizet-Ryder 12610 .15 Mandolinata (Roman Serenade)................ 
Morning Hymn........ Henschel 14702 .12 | On Song's Bright Pinions (SSA)..Mendelssohn-Page 13735 12 | © Sleep -~y \pencbeeavemedesnnien 
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Hard By a Fountain (SATB). Waelrent 14584 .10 | Nymphs and Shepherds (SSA)... ee a oe BG ee oan 
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( REESE Se i ot / ; F ‘ 
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is This Fair Excusing? (SATB)...............Jones 14595 .10 MEDIUM 
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Dear Lassie) (SATB).. Lefevre 14600 .10 Ee a eae Gretchaninoff .40 
My Bonnie Lass, She Smileth (SAATB) Morley 14410 .15 DIFFICULT 
My Love She’s but a Lassie Yet (SATB)..Arr.Gnau 14981 .15 | Alleluia... 2.22.0... 0... ccc ccc cece cccceeeuccuues Mozart .40 
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Shoot, False Love, | Care Not (SSATB).... Morley 14562 .10 | My Peace Thou Art (Du Bist Die Ruh)............Schubert .35 712 
Silvar Swan, The (SSATB) pe TE. PP goin oi.ccencovvudeyncacnccnks covoaeagset4a Watts 50 
| scieeaie a — 
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Useful Publications for Training 


School Singers 


The CLIPPINGER CLASS METHOD OF VOICE TRAINING 


By D. A. CLIPPINGER 


This is an altogether sane, balanced and practical text book by one of America’s eminent authorities on voice. 
The author's deep study of the voice together with his long experience in solving difficult vocal problems in the 
studio has enabled him to rid the subject of vagary, mystery and uncertainty. 
principles and the singleness of purpose towards which all of his efforts have been directed have made this volume 
one of the most widely used methods published in recent years. Frequently used by chorus directors seekin 
to improve the performance of their high school choirs, it has been most successful since its aims are concern 
with breath control, vowel formation, correct diction, handling of consonants, assuring resonance, handling the 
head voice, gaining flexibility, and intelligent interpretation. 
these subjects there are 150 exercise-studies, 25 songs and 7 duets, constituting enough material for the first 


season of study. ... 


MELODIA—A Comprehensive Course in Sight Reading 


By SAMUEL W. COLE and LEO R. LEWIS 


This work, long an established success, continues to be used in many communities as the standard text book. 
It represents the result of many years’ experience and is based on the premise that whatever may be the method 
of presenting the elements of the subject, the surest road to growth is through actual performance of a great 
It is most carefully graded and arranged, includes both classic and modern 


number of carefully graded tasks. 


music and keeps al! parts in a limited voice range. Suitable for use with boys’ 7 
seus PORE Be RIA ORR CaM eCEG OMe By} 


TUNING-UP EXERCISES FOR ENSEMBLE SINGING 


By HARPER C. MAYBEE 


The material in this book is designed to assist chorus singers in doing what orchestra players and opera singers 
Faithful practice of these exercises should help the director obtain ever 


do before a performance or rehearsal. 


so much better effects at every rehearsal or performance of his group....................0ceeeeees 


Ditson (ompany 


Music Educators Are Invited to Send for FREE Catalogs Listing 
Music to Meet Any Individual Requirement. 


His logical treatment of basic 


In addition to the various chapters devoted to 


Price, $1.25 


irls’ voices, or both. 
omplete, Price, $2.00 


Price, 25c 
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VARIOUS BOOKS 


Exploring Music, by Vincent Jones and Bertha Wingert 
Bailey. [Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co., 1941. $1.68.] 


“Exploring Music” is a particularly apt title for a particu- 


larly significant book: apt, because the title accurately de- 
scribes the material and procedure of the text; significant, 
because the book relates the systematic organization of the 


technical aspects of music to the acknowledged central purpose 
of music education in our schools, namely, appreciation. As 
in all vital appreciation study, the student is led not only to 
explore music, but also to explore his own musical resources. 
Nor is this activity restricted to the student: the instructor 
inevitably participates, also. Although the book is subtitled 
“A Codérdinated Course of Study for High Schools and Junior 
Colleges Integrating Fundamental Music Techniques,” even the 
casual reader is stirred to desirable musical reactions. 

Basing their text upon several years of experimentation in 
Temple and New York universities, the authors guide their 
readers into the following fields: Form and Rhythm; Funda- 
mental Intervals—the Octave, Fifth, and Fourth; the Staff— 
Music Reading and Writing; Divided Beat—Compound Meas- 
ure; Thirds and Triads; Scales and Tetrachords; Rhythmic 
Problems; Intervals in Scale Relationship; An Approach to 
Creative Music. The nine chapters, supplemented by six ap- 
pendiees, are illustrated with numerous helpful exercises de- 
veloped by the authors, in addition to a wealth of themes or 
short excerpts—certainly between two and three hundred of 
them—from a great variety of standard composers and com- 
positions. So attractive and representative are these themes 
and motives that intimate acquaintance with them will serve 
as an introduction and even an interpretation for much of the 
world’s great music. 

But the musical examples are not inserted merely for their 
own sake; they are used invariably as a basis for the formula- 
tion of general musical ideas. At the same time they serve 
to stimulate the keener eyes and ears which result from the 
study to seek further illustrations of these ideas outside the 
book. The aroused explorer always wants to learn more, to 
push on further. 

In addition to exciting curiosity and the spirit of independ- 
ent research, the book outlines numerous other means of learn- 
ing by doing: singing, playing, reading, creating. These sug- 
gestions combine to produce an excellent model of that in- 
tegrated, or general, music class of an advanced level which is 
rapidly gaining favor in our better high schools. The proper 
mixing of the various ingredients both permits and requires 
thought and initiative on the part of the teacher and thus 
constantly freshens and vitalizes for both teacher and pupil 
an aspect of music study which too often has been dull and 
sterile because allowed to degenerate into formality and 
routine. 

The book seems to be well adapted to use in both high school 
and college—in the former as a summarization and interpreta- 
tion of previous technical study, as well as an introduction to 
much that is new; in the latter as a means of approaching and 
clarifying that conception of harmony which begins with 
four-part writing. 

We now need to have a text which will apply a similar stim- 





ulating procedure to the study of harmony. 
—Peter W. Dykema 
How to Teach Children Music, by Ethelyn Lenore Stinson. 
{New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1941. $1.50.] 


This is not just another book on the subject of teaching music 
to children. It is the story of a “homemade” course of study— 
a special course for special children, aimed particularly at the 
retarded, the emotionally unstable, or children af- 
reading or speech difficulties. The author, for 
head of the music department at the Woods 
Schools, Langhorne, Pennsylvania, has been working exclu- 
sively with exceptional children. Believing in the value of 
music for every child, not merely for the privileged or the 
normal, she has sought to create interest in music by ap- 
proaching children on their instinctive levels, by determining 
the imaginal type of each child and planning her course with 
special consideration of the types represented, by selecting 
books and materials of interest to the children and presenting 
them in a manner suited to the pupils’ varied mental and 
emotional stages of development. The teaching approach and 
methods were planned to give all the children the opportunity 
of using the modality easiest for them and to develop self- 
confidence and self-control toward the end of improving emo- 
tional stability. The course includes a study of orchestral 
instruments, rhythm work, interpretation, composers, opera 
stories, and fundamentals of music, as well as listening to _ 
Damrosch Music Appreciation Hour and attendance at concerts. 

This book is not solely for teachers of exceptional children, 
however. It is for all teachers who believe in music for every 
child. The suggestions regarding a course of study, materials, 
and procedures make the book especially helpful for those who 
desire to reach the non-musical child, who is often the “prob- 
in a group of normal children. —Mary G. Buchanan 


mentally 
flicted with 
twelve years 


lem case” 
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Music, the Universal Language, by Osbourne McConathy, 
Russell V. Morgan, and George L. Lindsay; Alfred Howell, art 
editor. [New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1941. $1.92.] 

A well-conceived and a beautifully produced book. Cuts and 
colored plates, among which are a number of original panels 
and black-and-whites by Mr. Howell, are very well chosen and 
attractive, and the general typography is excellent. 

The book is planned along lines of an unusual thesis, and is 
quite as much— perhaps more—a fine work for developing 
musical appreciation and understanding, with choral numbers 
for subject material, as it is a chorus book for high schools. 
The working out of the thesis is superlatively well done, with 
taste, understanding, charm. The contents are grouped under 
a unit plan and extend from “Ancient Sources of our Music” 
(which Christos Vrionides explains and for which he selected 
the representative music), through “Minstrels and Trouba- 
dours” (delightfully introduced and interpreted by Dr. Curt 
Sachs), music of the time of Elizabeth and Shakespeare (Os- 
bourne William McConathy), and “The Romantic Spirit in 
Music,” to “Popular Composers of Modern America” (Sigmund 
Spaeth). Not only is each unit introduced by an informative 
note, but, in addition, the great majority of the separate selec- 
tions are accompanied by similar notes that in interesting and 
readable form convey facts and thoughts about composers and 
music. 

Of value, also, is an article by Mr. Howell dealing with the 
interrelation of the arts, a relationship often emphasized by 
the illustrations which Mr. Howell has chosen. A list of cor- 
related recorded selections, brief discussions on “Structure and 
Organization of Music,” “Conducting,” “The Science of Tone,” 
and other subjects, and a valuable page on “Treatment of the 
Voice,” selected from conclusions published by the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing, further enrich the content. 
All of this, it must be stressed, is notable not only for the 
main thesis and the topics treated, but for the almost unfailing 
skill and charm of their development. 

The best value of this book is the reading it offers to the 
thoughtful, reflective student. I hope no misguided teachers 
try to teach or conduct lessons upon this reading matter. It 
is too interesting and quickening to be so spoiled. Let the 
students sing from the book, keep it in their desks, and browse 
through it when they should probably be doing assigned “work.” 
It is too comprehensive, anyway, for a formal “study-book.” 
That, indeed, is its only weakness—if weakness it has. The 
inclusion of modern American popular music is an incongruity, 
though adding comprehensiveness. Because certain tastes have 
a place in American life they do not therefore deserve a place 
in our educational effort. The schools are becoming too short 
of money to include in our instructional program everything 
that appears in the social scene. We must be selective. But, 
of course, some would say that this popular music is the very 
music to select. —wWill Earhart 


Musical Acoustics, by Charles A. Culver. [Philadelphia: The 
Blakiston Company, 1941. 2.50.) 

“Musical Acoustics” is a text by Charles A. Culver, pro- 
fessor of physics at Carleton College, written especially to 
give music students a proper background in the physics of 
sound. Professor Culver brings to the students the essentials 
in the works of the great scientists of sound—Helmholtz, Koe- 
nig, and Rayleigh—and does not neglect the contributions of 
more recent writers, such as Taylor Zahn, Miller, and Sea- 
shore. It is a text of the physics of sound with careful 
application to practical problems of music. The chapters on 
Interference, String Instruments, Musical Intervals and Tem- 
perament, Wind Instruments, Electronic Musical Instruments, 
and Acoustics of Rooms are especially good. Mr. Culver has 
succeeded in bringing the works of Helmholtz up to the mod- 
ern era of electronic musical experimentation. 

—Lorrain E. Watters 


Introduction to Musicology, A Survey of the Fields, System- 
atic and Historical, of Musical Knowledge and Research, by 
Glen Haydon. [New York: Prentice-Hall, 1941. -$4.00; to 
schools, $3.00.] 

Education has been defined as the process of learning where 
to go to get more learning. Haydon’s new book is one of a 
few new American volumes which will help us do that very 
thing. He first defines Musicology as involving “discovery and 
systematization” of our musical knowledge, then proceeds to 
show where the teacher and student can go to get help in the 
fields he outlines briefly. The author makes no attempt to 
teach acoustics, physiology, psychology, aesthetics, theory, 
pedagogy, comparative musicology, philosophy, and history of 
music in one volume. He merely states problems, and with 
excellent bibliographies tells the reader how musicologists are 
going after these problems. 

Readers of the Journal will do well to study Chapter VI 
with great care. Then they may turn to Macmillan’s “Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research” to see what has been done in 
research on and for music education. Compared with the 
showing in art education, our record is poor indeed. Teachers 
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need musicology, and now that Haydon has opened up the 
subject, new studies are needed which will help teachers to 
carry on with young students “in such a way as to encourage 
independent thinking” (p. 212). This is not being done in most 
music teaching today. Elementary musicology can be devel- 
oped, however, as a stimulant to the spirit of inquiry to begin 


down in the grades. All sciences and arts have their ele- 
mentary approaches. Musicology need not be a graduate study 
only. 


The book is a real contribution, even though the elementary 
approaches are not made clear. The reviewer regrets the 
omission of the sociological approaches to musicology, the 
study of music’s functional uses in everyday life, the vast field 
of folk song and popular music as subjects for educational 
research; but these are virgin fields indeed. 

As a record of man’s accomplishments in the field of musical 
research, and as an indicator of the tasks ahead, this is a 
MUST book for every library. Warren D. Allen 





The Music Director’s Guide to Musical Literature, by Alfred 
J. Swan. [New York: Prentice Hall, Inc. $2.25.] Many years 
ago a Russian scientist made a table of elements. In it ap- 
peared many blank spaces which represented certain elements 
of specific weight at that time undiscovered. Today these 
blanks are filled to the prophet’s specifications. 

Mr. Swan’s book [168 pp.] corresponds to one of these ele- 
ments. It was inevitable that some day a musician of knowl- 
edge, experience, and integrity would make available to his 
colleagues his knowledge of a specific and neglected field. The 
author has done this with thoroughness, surveying all periods 
from the early Middle Ages, all countries, and all composers 
who have produced music capable of performance by ama- 
teurs. Materials are listed and a good bibliography appended. 
Throughout the book one is impressed by Mr. Swan’s adherence 
to his thesis—material for performance by the competent 
amateur. While some attention is given to instrumental num- 
bers, it is a safe bet that the author is essentially a vocalist. 
One may learn much here of vocal styles, as well as of organi- 
zation and balance of groups, program building, and “how not 
to arrange.” 

All may learn from this book; it is especially recommended 
to the young choral director with vision and ambition. Through 
it he will be saved from many mistakes and misconceptions. 
In Mr. Swan he will find a guide who knows the way and tells 
of its charms and values with convincing enthusiasm. 

Charles M. Dennis 


How to Locate Educational Information and Data, by Carter 
Alexander. [New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1941. $4.00.] This is a major text 
and reference book of 440 pages in which Dr. Alexander makes 
an outstanding contribution to the field of research by pre- 
senting valuable material in a clearly worded and splendidly 
written form. He knows fully the problems faced by research 
students and knows how to direct their efforts so they may find 
the solution to these problems with a minimum of trouble. 
His book would save a tremendous amount of time for all 
research workers, but especially for the beginner. 

The material covered is much broader than the title might 
Chapter XXX, for instance, on “Techniques of Li- 
masterpiece, presenting six sample 
questions and treating each in the five steps essential for 
development. The book is filled with instruction in simpler, 
faster, and more accurate library searching techniques, as well 
as with data on new and improved library aids. When all is 
so important, it is difficult to give selective emphasis.- The 
following headings, however, should be carefully noted: “Edu- 
eator’s Need For Library Materials,” “Library Knowledges and 
Skills,” “Keeping a Perspective,” “Library Card Catalog,” “Note 
Taking,” “Reference Books,” “Periodicals and Other Serials,” 
“Educational Index,” “Guide to Professional Literature,’ 
“United States Office of Education Publications,” “Government 
Documents,” “Bibliography,” “Legal Aspects,” “Statistics 
Needed by Educators,” “Audio-Visual Aids,” “Borrowing from 
Other Libraries.” This is without doubt the type of book 
which all research libraries should have. 


indicate. 
brary Searching,” is a 


’ 


Alexander Library Experiences [$1.50], designed to be used 
by the student in connection with the foregoing text, is organ- 
ized into thirty-four units and comprises 158 pages. It would 
be equally helpful in regular class work and in the hands of 
any student who desires a greater mastery over library re- 
search. 

Also available is the Instructor’s Manual, for use with the 
“Library Experiences.” Hazel B. Nohavec 


Child’s Own Book of Great Musicians Series, by Thomas 
Tapper. [Philadelphia: Theodore Presser Co. 20c ea.] These 
booklets, by an author and pioneer teacher, include illustra- 
The biographical sketches are written for young chil- 
Recent additions are the lives of Stephen Foster and 
—L. E. W. 


tions. 
dren. 
Ethelbert Nevin. 


Music Is Fun is a booklet published by H. & A. Selmer Inc., 
Elkhart, Ind., with the purpose of interesting children in the 
playing of musical instruments. The informal text is illus- 
trated with photographs of band instruments, interspersed with 
lively thumbnail sketches. Single copies are available free 
direct from the firm; quantities, from local dealers. 
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Natural Counterpoint, The Original Point System, by John 
Mokrejs. [Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Company, 1941. $1.00.] 

The appearance of a new text in counterpoint should be wel- 
comed by all music educators. For those who teach counter- 
point there is little usable material among existing texts, and 
for the beginning student there is no text which can really be 
understood without the aid of an interpreter who has been 
through the intricacies of the subject. In “Natural Counter- 
point,” Jvhn Mokrejs, who already has published works in 
harmony, rhythm, sight reading, and related musical subjects, 
now gives us a new system of counterpoint presentation. 

Although no adequate explanation of Mr. Mokrejs’ “Original 
Point System” appears anywhere in the book, your reviewer 
believes that he is building a system of counterpoint teaching 
based on the theory of overtones. He suggests that it is upon 
the various overtones of any fundamental that the counter- 
point should be based. In the preliminary information given 
in the first few pages of the book, the author informs his 
reader that “Points are synonymous with overtones, or chord 
notes, and are independent tones—those which are free to 
skip. It is the point which is harmonized and to which the 
counter point is added and not to the auxiliary note.” 

The introduction covers, in a rather unorthodox way, most 
of the general subjects included in a course in elementary 
harmony or theory. Among these are figuration; contrary, 
parallel, oblique, and similar motion; and an explanation of 
the elementary nomenclature used in harmonic and contra- 
puntal writing. Following the introduction there is a section 
which is headed simply “Counterpoint.” At the beginning of 
this section the pupil is given a complete. presentation of the 
various chordal structures in the major and minor keys, as 
well as an introduction to harmonic cadences. 

When the author finally is ready to present the pupil with 
the elementary phases of counterpoint, such as the writing of 
a counterpoint to a given cantus firmus in any of the five 
conventional species, he has already covered nearly one-half 
of his book. The contrapuntal writing section presents only a 
relatively few workable canti firmi with which to experiment 
in the rather difficult idiom of contrapuntal writing. 

From this point on, the book gains in usefulness and effec- 
tiveness. In certain respects it appears to be a real contribu- 
tion to the field of music education along a line which has not 
been very generously treated. The book contains much useful 
music material and could make an effective text, if efficiently 
used by a well-prepared and experienced teacher. It lacks 
much in skillful organization of material and logical sequence 
of presentation. To an experienced teacher adept at culling 
out the proper material to be used in the proper order, the 
book will be useful. As a self-instructor, or in the hands of an 
inexperienced teacher, the book hardly seems destined for 
effectiveness. —Warren S. Freeman 

The Listener’s Book on Harmony, by Lawrence Abbott. 
[Philadelphia: Theodore Presser Co., 1941. $3.50.] 

The author has significantly attempted to make harmony, as 
heard in all types of music, more understandable. This re- 
viewer agrees with his premise: that the listener who under- 
stands nothing at all of harmony or chords loses as much when 
hearing music as a person watching a great foreign actor with- 
out being able to understand his language. Much may be 
gained from voice, inflection, pantomime, and scenery, but the 
essential meaning may be missed. 

Mr. Abbott, therefore, undertakes to make the complicated 
language of musical harmony intelligible to the layman. The 
result is a thoroughly interesting book. Nevertheless, consid- 
erable musical intelligence is a prerequisite for the under- 
standing of chords, even when Mr. Abbott attempts to simplify 
them by building a “seven-storied house of chords.” It is 
doubtful that a strictly lay reader could understand the ‘“na- 
tural chord” or get an idea of the harmonic series and the 
components of a complex musical sound from this text. 

Lawrence Abbott does succeed in writing an excellent book 
on harmony—though it is debatable whether the magazine style 
adds anything except an attraction for the casual reader. 
There are commendable chapters, such as “Trends of Modern 
Harmony” and “Harmonies of the Great Composers.” There 
are many musical examples and excerpts which will prove 
helpful to those who play piano. One ventures to hope that 
Mr. Abbott will give us more writing on modern harmony. 
Your reviewer heartily endorses the book as one of the most 
stimulating treatises he has yet seen on chords. 

—Lorrain E. Watters 


Musical A B C, by Thomas Laufer. [New York: Musette 
Publishers, Inc., 1941. Price not listed.] Instead of the usual 
“A is for Apple,” we find “A for Accordion” and the accom- 
panying jingle: 

I pull it out and squeeze it back 

And with my fingers help, 

I make you laugh or make you cry 

Or make my small dog yelp. 
and so on, throughout the alphabet, concluding with 
Zither.”’ 

This is a charming book for pre-school and early elementary 
children. In his preface, Deems Taylor says: “I like this book. 
It is good entertainment and sound pedagogy. First associa- 
tions are generally the lasting ones, and it is a short step at 
least, in any child’s introduction to music, to let him become 
familiar with musical instruments, their names and how they 
look.” —Clara E. Starr 


“Z for 
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ORCHESTRA 


Karelia Suite, Op. 11, by Sibelius. [New York: G. Schirmer, 
Inc. Miscellany No. 166. Grand orchestra, $4.50; full, $3.50; 
small, $2.50; conductor’s score, $2.00; extra parts, 30c.] This 
suite, comprising three pieces entitled “Intermezzo,” “Ballade,” 
and “Alla Marcia,” will add distinction to the repertoire of any 
orchestra equipped to meet its demands of technique and in- 
strumentation. D. M. 


Suite for Orchestra, by Lully, arr. by Edwin Stringham, ed. 
by Alfred Einstein. [New York: Music Press. Score and full 
orchestra parts, $6.75; full orchestra, $4.50; small, $3.00; string 
orchestra, $2.00; conductor's score, $2.50; piano, $1.00; extra 
parts, 30c; Lully’s original parts, $1.75.] The suite consists of: 
(1) Overture, from “Thésée"”; (II) Menuet des Ombres Heure- 
uses, from “Proserpine”; (III) Air pour la Suite de Floré, 
from “Atys”; (IV) Menuet pour les Suivantes d’Urgande, from 
“Amadis”; (V) La Marche des Sacrificateurs, from “Thésée.” 

In the publication of this arrangement of delightful French 
operatic music, Music Press has added still another item to 
its already distinguished list for orchestra and ensemble. 
While expanding the original score for performance by full 
orchestra, Mr. Stringham has also made it possible to play the 
suite as either a string or a wind ensemble. Although the 
technical demands are slight, these short classics challenge 
the orchestra’s resources of tone and finesse. Every school 
group should play more music of this type. It is as pure, 
vigorous, and full of vitamins as a radio-advertised breakfast 
food. —D. M. 


Much Ado About Nothing, Overture after Shakespeare, by 
Richard Mohaupt. [New York: Remick Music Corp. “A” set 
of parts, $6.00; “B,” $4.50; “C,” $3.50; full score, $3.00; piano- 
cond., $1.00; extra parts, 35c.] An overture which consists 
principally of three sections: an Allegro Vivo in 2/4 which is 
very chromatic; an Andante featuring a graceful melody heard 
first in the oboe and then in the strings; a brilliant Tarantella 
which draws upon a large harmonic vocabulary. Not easy. 
An interesting contemporary composition. —Clifford Lillya 


Vienna 1913, by Bainbridge Crist. [New York: M. Witmark 
& Sons. “A” set of parts, $5; “B,” $4; “C,” $3; full score, $2; 
piano-cond., 75c; extra parts, 30c.] A brilliant concert waltz, 
as the title suggests, strongly reminiscent of a bygone era. 
Not easy, this number requires a feeling for lightness and 
traditional Viennese flexibility to be effective. —C. L. 


Bvening Piece, by Roy Harris. [New York: Mills Music, 
Ine. Small orchestra with full score, $2.00; full orchestra with 
full score, $3.50; concert orchestra with full score, $4.25; con- 
ductor’s score, 75c; extra parts, 20c.] It is gratifying that the 
music of the leading contemporary composers is being made 
available for school bands and orchestras. “Evening Piece” 
was played by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by John Barbirolli, at Carnegie Hall last March, where 
it was well received. It is not difficult, and it is an excellent 
study in color and mood for the better high school and college 
orchestras. Largely a string number (muted), with clarinet 
and flute and occasional passages for oboe and brasses, it is 
a quiet piece. —L. E. W. 


My Beautiful Lady, by Ivan Caryll, and A Brown Bird Sing- 
ing, by Haydn Wood; symphonic paraphrases by Hans Spialek. 
{New York: Chappell & Co., Inc. Small orchestra, $1.50; full, 
$2.00; symphonic, $2.50; extra parts, 20c.] It is very doubtful 
if this type of arrangement meets the need of school or college 
orchestras. The arrangements are excellent, but useful pri- 
marily for radio and by professional orchestras. Mixed chorus, 
vocal or instrumental solos may form a part of the final strains. 
In spite of paraphrasing, these remain song arrangements. 

—L. E. W. 





La Belle Héléne (Fair Helen of Troy Overture), by Offenbach, 
transcribed by Felix Briessle. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 
Small orchestra, $1.75; full, $2.50: grand, $3.25; piano part 
separately, 45c; other parts, 25c.] This new publication, num- 
bered 165 of the Miscellany, is a very playable arrangement 
of an overture Except for occasional passages for 
violins in the higher positions, this setting is easy and might 
prove very desirable for Class B and C orchestras. High school 
orchestra directors who like to play this type of overture 
should look the number over immediately. —L. E. W. 


Gavota, by Padre G. B. Martini; Melody in F, by Anton 
Rubinstein; Ptir Elise, by L. von Beethoven; all arr. by Max 
Urban [New York: Mills Music, Inc. Complete with score, 
$1.00; conductor's score, 50c; separate parts, 20c.] These well- 
known pieces are here arranged for strings and piano. Playable 
in various combinations, with or without bass or piano. Well 
arranged and well marked. Excellent for players of medium 
ability. —L. E. W. 


easy 


Menuetto from the 5th Symphony, by Franz Schubert, arr. 
by Richard L. Weaver. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. Small 
orchestra, $1.50, with full score, $3.00; full orchestra, $2.00, with 
full score, $3.50; concert school orchestra Set A, $3.50, with 
full score, $5.00; Set B, $4.25, with full score, $5.75; full score, 
$2.00; piano, 40c; single parts, 20c.] No comment on the 
music itself is necessary—it is delightful and typically Schu- 
bert. The arrangement is very playable by young orchestras, 
and a good concert, contest, or study piece for Class C or D 
high school orchestras. Very good, also, for the better junior 
high school orchestras. —L. E. W. 
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Scheherazade (Themes), by N. Rimsky-Korsakoff, transcribed 
by Richard L. Weaver. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. Small 
orchestra, $2.00, with full score, $3.50; full orchestra, $2.50, 
with full score, $4.00; concert school orchestra Set A, $4.00, 
with full score, $5.50; Set B, $4.75, with full score, $6.25; full 
score, $2.00; piano, 40c; single parts, 20c.] As the title indi- 
cates, Mr. Weaver has selected the principal themes of the 
four movements of the “Scheherazade Suite’ and has short- 
ened their development to make a number suitable for concert 
use. Mr. Weaver knows how to simplify music without sacri- 
ficing the best traditions and the essentials. Excellent for 
the better junior high school orchestras and for those of the 
smaller high schools. —L. E. W. 


SYMPHONIC SCORES 


Symphonic Score Guides, prepared and edited by Olga Sam- 
aroff Stokowski. [Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., 1941.] 
Many lovers of symphonic music for whom score-reading has 
been a mystery will welcome these octavo-sized full scores. 
With their use anyone with an elementary knowledge of mu- 
sical notation may follow the themes and watch the emergence 
of design and form while listening to the music. It is as if a 
friendly finger were pointing the way as one reads. The 
deeper enjoyment of the schooled musician is thus made more 
possible to the untrained listener, who otherwise needs must 
hear the music as one “seeing a painting inch by inch.” As a 
further aid to reading, there are frequent deletions of confusing 
harmonic background. A few clearly marked symbols enable 
all important themes, together with their derivations and “link” 
episodes to be easily recognized. The Beethoven Symphony No. 
5 in C Minor is $1.50; Schubert’s Symphony No. 8 in B Minor 
is 80c. The series to date also includes symphonies by Brahms, 
Mozart, and Tschaikowsky. 

For use with all the scores is the “Symphonic Score Manual” 
(50c), containing a glossary giving data on musical terms, 
symbols, and instruments marked with asterisks in the Score 
Guides. Slide material for classroom use is also available. 

—David Mattern 


Symphonic Skeleton Scores, edited and annotated by Violet 
Katzner. [Philadelphia: Theodore Presser Co. 35c ea.] This 
series merely attempts to label the thematic material in order, 
as it appears to the listener in following symphonic music on 
records or in the concert hall. The structural design of the 
symphony and the identification of instrumental combinations 
should thus be made clear even to the layman, provided he can 
read the single-staved themes. A well-written introductory ex- 
planation of form in general, and a synoptic outline of each 
symphony, add to the value of this series as an aid to school 
music appreciation classes. —D. M. 


BAND 
The Mouse and the Clock, by Howard Whitney, arr. by Paul 


Yoder. [New York: M. Witmark & Sons. Full band (“B” set), 
$2.50.] An interesting light novelty for band, written in 6/8 


meter and scored with school organizations in mind. The band 
that can play in a light staccato style will find this number 


especially effective. —C. L. 
Courageous (Overture), by Floyd J. St. Clair. [New York: 
Sam Fox Publishing Co. Full band, $2.50; symphonic, $3.50; 


extra parts, 20c; conductor’s score, 50c.] This easy overture 
of the Class C grade can be played effectively by very small 
or young bands. It will sound best when played by bands 
which include the high woodwind instruments. Except for the 
introduction in common time and an andante in 3/8, most of 
this selection is written in 6/8 meter. It should be useful, also, 
as sight reading drill material, because it is not difficult. 
—L. E. W. 


Berceuse and Pinale from “The Firebird,” by Igor Stravinsky, 
arr. by Richard Franko Goldman. [New York: Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation. Full band, $3.50; symphonic, $5.50; con- 
ductor’s score, 75c; extra parts, 30c.] The only published 
transcription for band of any of this modernist’s works to the 
knowledge of this reviewer. Very effective for symphonic band; 
requires delicate woodwinds, solo bassoon and French horn, 
harp glissandos, brilliant brasses. The 7/4 finale with its ex- 
treme dissonances gives the player and listener alike a musical 
“lift” the like of which is seldom experienced. A valuable 
addition to the band repertoire. —Mark H. Hindsley 


Jota, Spanish Dance Op. 5, No. 6, by E. Granados, arr. by 
Charles J. Roberts. [Carl Fischer. Standard band, $3.00; con- 
cert band, $4.50; symphonic band, $6.00; condensed conductor’s 
part, 50c; other parts, 30c.] Since this is apparently a rhythmic 
age, I will predict that this new publication will be very 
popular with high school and college bandmasters. Well rec- 
ommended for bandmasters searching for a brilliant number. 

—L. E. W. 


Ave Maria, by Franz Schubert, arr. for the Goldman Band 
by Anton Weiss. [Carl Fischer. Standard band, $3.00; concert 
band, $4.50; symphonic band, $6.00; condensed conductor’s part, 
50c; other parts, 25c ea.] More than ever before, band concert 
programs are containing a wider range and variety of music. 
This arrangement of Schubert’s great song can be used as an 
accompaniment for vocal solo or girls’ glee club. Bands which 
play such songs as these generally profit from the experience 
and gain in musicianship. Good practice for the clarinets in 
the accompaniment figure. Recommended for examination. 

—L. E. W. 
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“It’s great to have so many 
friends from coast to coast’”’ 
Elmer, the Elk 






















From Coast to Coast, bandmasters are finding Elkhart 
Instruments "just right." Their ease of playing and sing- 
ing tones inspire needed confidence — their fine lines 
and exquisite appearance appeal to youthful pride! 


Sturdy construction and correct musical design make 
them ideal for amateur or professional musicians. And 
best of all, their low prices put good instruments into 
the hands of more music craving youngsters. 


THE ELKHART SYMPHONY TRUMPET, NO. 38-B... 

. a beautiful instrument, easy to blow — full broad 
tone in upper and lower registers — short, fast valve 
action — professional in every detail. 


THE ELKHART ARTIST MODEL CORNET, NO. 58-C... 
. . . brings you playing ease and genuine Cornet tone 
typical of instruments used by world-famous soloists — 
look at its graceful design — try it for tone and ease. 
A genuine artist model at a very moderate price. 


ELKHART FIRST CHAIR TROMBONE... 

... here, indeed, is America's finest Trombone — the 
67-l. Perfect balance — light slide action, smooth and 
fast. Compare it — you will know then why this is 
America's favorite. 


iam Look for the EL, aA Write for Catalog and Complete Prices Dept. 1001-A 


S ae f Band INSTRUMENT CO. 
LOYAL TO QUALITY Wl ELKHART, INDIANA 


LOW IN PRICE 
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BAND 


The Golden Century (Overture), by Mayhew Lake. [New 
York: Sam Fox Publishing Co. Regular band, $3.00; full, $4.50; 
symphonic, $7.50; extra parts, 25c; full score, $2.50; conduc- 
tor’s score, 50c.] Here is another very playable, easy overture 
of the Class C grade. It is well arranged and should sound 
pleasing with even the smaller bands. —L. E. W. 


The Desert Song Overture, by Sigmund Romberg, transc. by 
David Bennett. [New York: Harms, Inc. Symphonic band, 
$6.50.) A very practical transcription of the hit tunes con- 
tained in “The Desert Song.” As always with show music, 
problems of routine and musicianship, such as tempo changes, 
pauses, and rubatos are its greatest difficulties. —C. L. 
Magidson, arr. by 


Midnight in Paris, by ©. Conrad and H. 


David Bennett. [New York: Sam Fox Publishing Co. Sym- 
phonic band, $3.50; full, $2.50; conductor’s score, 50c; extra 


parts, 20c.] This selection is very easy and will make a good 
study piece or concert work for bands of the C and D grades. 
There is the usual number of fanfares for trumpets and an 
occasional one for trombones. The melody is good. The Keys 
are very well selected for young bands. Such compositions as 
this make good sight reading material for bands not advanced 
in the art. —L. E. W. 


WOODWINDS 
Bourdeau-H. Voxman, and Song without 


(Chicago: Rubank, Inc. 
bassoon solos will ap- 


Premier Solo, by E. 
Words, by E. Weissenborn-H. Voxman. 
$1 and 50c, resp.] These new Rubank 


pear on the 1942 contest list. 
Romance, by Georges Brun. [Chicago: Rubank, Ine. T5c.] 
This very charming flute solo has just been released in an 


American edition. It, too, is on the 1942 contest list. 


Eck Quartet Album for Flutes, by Emil Eck. [New York: 
Boosey, Hawkes, Belwin, Inc. 60c ea.] Each book has all 
four parts to the seventeen numbers, which range from easy to 
easy-medium. These transcriptions are mostly well-known 
“gems” from song and orchestral literature. 


Skornicka Quartet Album for B> Clarinets, by J. Skornicka 
and M. Rusch. [New York: Boosey, Hawkes, Belwin, Inc. 60c 
ea.] All four clarinet parts are in each book. This is a col- 
lection of fourteen transcriptions from composers mostly of 
the classic period. The material is graded from easy to 
medium. 

Bighteen Studies for the Flute, Op. 41, by C. J. 


ed. by Georges Barrere. [New York: G. Schirmer, 
edition of 


Andersen, 
Ine. 50c.] 
me- 


Every flutist will probably welcome this new 
dium-difficult exercises by the master flute étude composer, 
Andersen. 

Collection of Clarinet Quartets, arr. by Leopold Liegl. [New 


Witmark & Sons. All parts complete with score, $4; 
separate parts, 60c.] These quartets are so arranged 
that they may be done with four B»)’s or for alto and bass on 
the third and fourth parts respectively. The music contains 
eight well-known works by Moszkowski, Dvorak, Poldini, Cham- 
inade, Schubert, etc. 


Advanced Methods for Clarinet, Flute, Cornet, Trombone or 
Baritone, by H. Voxman and William Gower. [Chicago: Rubank, 
Inc. $1 ea.] The Rubank methods for the various 
winds are logical follow-up material to most first-year methods. 
These are among the newest George Waln 


Concerto in G@ Minor and Sarabande, by Handel-Waln; 
Musette and Scherzo, by Jean LeClair-Waln; Aria and Presto, 
by Aubert-Waln. [Chicago: Neil A. Kjos Music Co. Clarinet 
with piano accomp; 75c ea.] Clarinetists and teachers owe con- 
siderable gratitude to George Waln and Neil Kjos for editing 
and publishing these three sets of solos. They are of medium 
technical difficulty but of high musical content. Such problems 
as the exact execution of mordents and trills, the correct plac- 
ing of emphasis, sharp contrasts between legato and staccato, 
careful attention to note-values, and above all, intelligent and 
meaningful phrasing, will occupy the player’s major attention. 
In other words, these provide ideal material for the 
teacher who wishes to teach his students musicianship before 
they have reached the point of being able to play the great 
sonatas and concertos with From a contest standpoint, 
any of the solos would provide an adjudicator opportunity to 
measure the soloist’s ability and training. The piano parts are 
interesting throughout because they are integral parts of the 
compositions. From an educational standpoint, perhaps the 
greatest value of these works lies in the fact that they repre- 
sent a period in music history a century before that in which 
most of the great works for clarinet were written; the pure, 
style and objective character of the music should prove re- 
freshing and stimulating. 

The editing has been very carefully done in both the clarinet 
and piano parts; breath marks, dynamic indications, articula- 
tions, etc., have been liberally and accurately used and will be 
of great help to student and teacher. The measure numbers 
in the Le Clair and Aubert works will save practice time. As 
regards technical difficulty, the “Scherzo” is perhaps slightly 
more advanced than the others; all should be within the tech- 
nical grasp of any high school or advanced junior high school 
student who has studied carefully. At the same time these 
numbers could be placed without hesitation on any recital pro- 
gram. —John H. Stehn 
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CHORAL MUSIC 
M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


Tears O’er My Heart, by Claude Debussy, arr. by F. Camp- 
bell Watson. (W3097) SSA, accomp. 18c. A choral setting 
of a very lovely Debussy number. Not hard, but requires a 
competent accompanist. 

Hail Smiling Morn, by Reginald Spofforth, arr. by Griffith 
Jones. (W3100) SAB, unaccomp. 12c. An easy arrangement 
of a lively glee by an 18th century composer. —G. F. S. 


H. T. FitzSimons Co., Chicago 

SATB—O, For a Thousand Tongues, by C. G. Glaser, arr. by 
Emil Soderstrom. No. 2062. 15c. Unaccompanied, divides into 
eight parts. Quite advanced. Very desirable. 

SATB—Morning Hymn, by Georg Henschel, arr. by Gustave 
W. Ronfort. No. 1049. 15c. Unaccomp. Fine music. Highly 
desirable literature. Range easy. Rhythm would demand re- 
hearsal time 

SATB—I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes, by Belle Biard Gober. 
No. 2063. 15c. Mezzo soprano solo. Anthem. Setting of Psalm 
CXXI. Medium ranged. A very useful number for most any 
choir. —Harold Tallman 


Carl Pischer, Inc., New York 

Thou Almighty King, based on “Serug,” from S. S. 
Wesley’s “European Psalmist,” composer unknown, arr. by 
Whitehead. SATB. 15c. In 3/2 time. Organ accompaniment. 
Moderate voice ranges and opportunity for effective dynamics. 

God's Vengeance Hath Been Taken, by J. S. Bach, organ 
accomp. arr. by Casner. SATB. An effective choir selection 
that would make a fine showing for the preparation it would 
require. The organ accompaniment is really the most im- 
portant part. This chorus is from Bach’s “Christmas 
Oratorio.” 

None But the Lonely 
MacArthur. SATB. 15c. 
very good, easy arrangement. 
piece worth learning thoroughly. 

The Dreamer, by George L. Lindsay. SATB. 15c. Here is a 
setting of the poem by Vachel Lindsay. This composition re- 
quires an excellent accompanist. The attention of choral di- 
rectors is called to this work. 

Song of the Voyager, freely transc. by Walter Helfer. SATB 
with soprano and tenor solos. 15c. Also published for SSAA 
and TTBB. This transcription is a fantasy woven from two 
French-Canadian songs published by Sir George Black in 1823, 
“Here’s Good Wind” and “My Brave Canoe.” Medium-difficult. 
L. E. W. 


Come, 


Heart, by Tschaikowsky, arr. by 
The well-known Op. 6, No. 6 in a 
The melody is quite intact. A 
—Hazel B. Nohavec 





Galaxy Music Corporation, New York 

The First Light of Morning, by Richard Kountz. 
SATB. With contralto or baritone solo, accomp. ad lib. 
Easy and effective. 

For unto Us a Child Is Born, from Handel's “Messiah,” arr. 
by Gwynn S. Bement. (1174) SSAA (voice parts only, to 
be used with the accompaniment from any standard edition of 
“The Messiah”). 15c. Very well arranged; if one does not 
have male voices for the original mixed setting, this would 
do very well. 

How Sweet the Answer, poem by Thomas Moore set to music 
by J. Bertram Fox. (1175) SSA. 15c. A very colorful com- 
position with a most singable text. Interesting in all voices 
and suitable for any group wanting some good literature. 

New Love, by Felix Mendelssohn, arr. by Edward Harris. 
(1178) SSA, accomp. l6c. Of medium difficulty. 

Now Thank We All Our God, from “The Lord Is a Sun and 
Shield,” by J. S. Bach, arr. by Gwynn S. Bement. SSA (voice 
parts only, to be used with the piano accompaniment as pub- 


(1171) 
15c. 


lished in any standard edition of the cantata). 10c. Easy. 
Lord of All Power and Might, by Claude Means. (1181) 
SATB, unaccomp. 12c. A good composition, well suited to 


the average church choir. Has the flavor of the good, straight- 
forward anthem that appeals to congregations. 
The Rich Suitor, Bulgarian folk song, arr. by Boris Levenson. 


(1173) TTBB, unaccomp. 10c. Difficult. 

Swedish Dance Carol, arr. by Katherine Davis. (1187) SSA, 
optional accomp. 16e. Good rhythm and much repetition. 
Something unusual in Christmas carols. Easy. 


The Sweet Nightingale, by Alexander Gretchaninoff, arr. by 
Nicholas Douty. (1182) SSA with soprano solo, accomp. 15c. 
One of Gretchaninoff’s excellent compositions for solo voice 
is here given a choral setting of equal beauty. It would ap- 
peal to both singers and audience. Splendid program and 
contest material. 

Two Nature Poems, “Mist” and “With the Winds,” by George 
F. McKay. (1101) SSA, accomp. 15e. Poems by Arthur 
Pangborn. Impressionistic program material, excellent for 
the mature group. 

As It Fell upon a Night, English Christmas carol, arr. by 
Katherine Davis. (1170) SSAA, accomp., with soprano solo. 
l5c. Sopranos in unison take the first stanza; the first alto 
enters with the second stanza; the third stanza employs all 
four voices as background to the soprano solo. Not too difficult. 

Carol of the Sheep Bells, Slovak Christmas carol freely 
transe. by Richard Kountz. (1172) TTBB, accomp. 15c. An 
unusual carol, with good voicing. 

Child Jesus Came to Earth, by Philip James. (1183) 
unaccomp. 12c. Adagio, with much color throughout. 

Christ Is Born, by Philip James. (1184) SATB, accomp. 
10c. Short, fast-moving, and easy. —Harold Tallman 
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CHORAL MUSIC 
Oliver Ditson Co., Inc., Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia, 
Distributors 

Go, My Boat, and Bravely Sail, an Icelandic folk song arr. 
by Whitehead. SATB. 15c. An easy setting. In D Minor, 6/8 
time. 

Lament, from Third Symphony, Op. 29, by Tschaikowsky, 
adapted by Samuel Richard Gaines. SSA. 15c. The original 
text is in excellent taste, and the composition should make an 
effective song for girls’ or women’s voices. 

Through the Silent Night, by Sergei Rachmaninoff, arr. by 
Noble Cain. SSA. 15c. A well-known and popular song of 
Rachmaninoff (who should be better known as a composer of 
songs) is now available, thanks to Noble Cain. It becomes here 
a good part song, not at all difficult. Excellent! 

Romance, by Claude Debussy, arr. by Kent Gannett. SSA. 
10e. Girls seem to like impressionistic and modern music. As 
a three-part song, Debussy’s “Romance” becomes another good 
chorus of this type. 

Sing Lullaby, by Adolph Jensen, arr. by Noble Cain. SATB. 
l5c. Another choral arrangement of a well-known melody is 
this one which Noble Cain has done from Jensen's Op. 28, No. 
6. An effective number, not difficult. 

Other choral numbers recently released are the patriotic 
America, My Home, by Alfred Wooler (SATB. 10c), and the 
Negro spiritual, Deep River, arr. by Noble Cain (TTBB. 15c). 

—L. E. W. 

Intermediate High School Chorus Book, compiled by Noble 
Cain. Eleven songs, SATB; two, SSA; two, TTBB. T5c. This 
collection includes such works as Galbraith’s “Out of the 
Silence,” Handel’s “Hallelujah, Amen,” Strickland’s “My Lover 
Is a Fisherman,” Rachmaninoff’s “Through the Silent Night,” 
and songs by Mozart, James, Kopyloff, Candlyn, Cain, and 
Teschner. Ninety-two pages of excellent music. It’s a buy. 

—G. F. S. 
G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

Prayer, from “Hansel and Gretel,” by Humperdinck, arr. by 
Bryceson Treharne. SATB. 10c. This is an authentic setting 
of the famous “Prayer.” The translation is excellent in both 
stanzas. There are no extremes in the voice parts, and the song 
is too well known to require further comment. 

The Night Is Calm and Cloudless, from “The Golden Legend,” 
by Sir Arthur S. Sullivan, arr. by Helen Henshaw. SSAA with 
tenor solo; piano accomp. 12c. While this is an unusual 
combination of voices, it is, of course, excellent music, and 
there will be many choral directors who will find occasion to 
use it. Incidentally, the tenor solo goes to high Bb, which may 
prohibit its use by many high school tenors. 

The Bells of Speyer, by Ludwig Senfl, transc. by Karl Gei- 
ringer. SATTBB, a cappella. This is a most interesting ex- 
ample of 15th century bell song. It is not difficult and: is 
highly recommended, if you like bell songs. 

O Hush Thee, My Baby, by Ralph L. Baldwin. SATB to 
SSAATTBB, a cappella. 15c. Mr. Baldwin has given a fresh 
and beautiful setting to the well-known poem of Sir Walter 
Scott. No extremes of range. —L. E. W. 


Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc., New York 

The Arethusa, by Paul Edmonds and Prince Hoare. TB. 15e. 
The sturdy accompaniment adds greatly to this interesting 
number. Would be attractive to boys. Easy. 

Bells of Home, by John W. Bratton. SATB. 15c. The words 
and music are well combined. Interesting and effective har- 
monic structure. Divides into eight parts. The ending is 
beautiful. 

Crown of the Year, by Easthope Martin, arr. by Barton 
Rogers. SSA. 15c. Good movement of parts. Harmonically 
interesting and unusual. 

The Cuckoo, by Arthur Casson and George F. Strickling. 
SATB. 15e. An easy and melodic number with delicate 
phrases where “cuckoo” is sounded by the sopranos. 

Doctor Foster, from “Rhymes: Studies in Imitation,” music 
by Herbert Hughes. SATB. lic. Written in such a way 
that all voice parts have solos. The music is often a musical 
burlesque of the emotional content of the words; written in 
pseudo-Handel fashion. Attractive. Medium difficult. 

Hark, the Vesper Hymn Is Stealing, arr. by Wayne Howorth 
from Sir John Stevenson's setting of a Russian air. TTBB. 
Li« The long crescendo passages which follow the pianissimo 
are very effective. May be done with or without accompani- 
ment. 

Jingle Bells, arr. by Arvid Samuelson. TTBB. 15e. An 
unusual new arrangement of this familiar song. A fine selec- 
tion for developing clear enunciation. Should be sung at a 
fast tempo to be effective. 

The Little Red Hen, by Gail Ridgway Brown. SSA. l15c. A 
brisk tune in 6/8 time that will prove an interesting program 
number provided it is sung at the proper tempo and distinctly 
enunciated. 

The Long Day Closes, by Arthur Sullivan, arr. by Wayne 
Howorth. SATB. 15e. Dynamic markings well placed and 
very effective. This song undoubtedly will be a favorite in 
this arrangement. 

Lord, Do Thou Guide Me, by Alice Lucas and A. W. Binder. 
SATB, with solo for soprano or tenor. 15¢c. Flowing accom- 
paniment. Effective change in time signature. 

Lovely Nan, by George F. Strickling. TTBB. 15c. A sturdy 
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song of the sea with masculine appeal. Within the ability of 
any boys’ glee. 

Prayer for Peace, from “Dedication,” by Carl Frangkiser. 
SATB. 15c. Good for large choir of medium ability. Very 
suitable range in all voices. 

Shipmates o’ Mine, by Wilfred Sanderson, arr. by Max and 
Beatrice Krone. TTBB. 15e. Interesting change of key 
and mood in second half of selection. Comfortable range. 
Masculine appeal. 

Slumber Song of the Madonna, by Michael Head, arr. by 
Max and Beatrice Krone. SSAA. 15c. Well suited to a girls’ 
glee. Contains a splendid violin obbligato. Medium difficult. 

Sweet Aileen Aroon. Irish folk song, arr. by George F. 
Strickling. SSA. 15c. The free treatment does not mar the 
beauty of the original. Rich harmonization, with the alto 
demanding good voices. 

Turn Thee unto Me, traditional melody noted by M. Shallitt, 
arr. by Wayne Howorth. SATB. 15c. Especially effective 
with a large chorus or choir. Contains a soprano solo. Me- 
dium difficult rhythmically and harmonically. 

The Wild Irishman, by George F. Strickling. TTBB.  15c. 
A jiggy folk song, with a story about the Irish lad coming 
to the city. Boys will certainly sing the ‘‘Too-ra, loo-ra” with 
gusto. —Hazel B. Nohavec 

Friend, by Clara Davies. SATB. 15c. An easy number with 
a fine climax. Interesting text. -Harold Tallman 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York 

Missa Eucharistica, by Pietro A. Yon. SATB or STTB, with 
organ accompaniment. 80c. Parts for strings and brasses also 
available. Composed especially for the Ninth National Euchar- 
istic Congress at St. Paul in June, 1941. Well suited to young 
singers and most interesting of the new masses. An excellent 
work, highly recommended to teachers working with church 
music. 

Mass in Honor of St. Francis de Sales, by Mary E. Downey. 
SA. Voice parts, 30c; with organ accomp., 80c. Technically 
easy and musically worth while. Such church music for treble 
voices is very much in demand, and this mass should be wel- 
comed. 

Nobody Coming to Marry Me, Old English air, arr. by George 
Strickling. (7757) SSA. 15c. Strickling has given this 
humorous text a humorous treatment, with dogs barking and 
mournful “to-woos” at the end. 


Other Strickling arrangements are the Old Scotch song, 
“She’s Fair and False,” which is a very lovely song, and the 
ever-popular old Irish air, “Kitty of Coleraine’ (SSA. 15c). 

Mass in Honor of St. Cecelia, by Richard Keys Biggs. SATB. 
Voice parts, 30c; with organ accomp., 80c. Dedicated to the St. 
Joseph Church, Los Angeles. A well-written mass done with 
careful regard to the choral traditions of the church. 

(1) Postula a Me. SATB.  15c. (2) Mihi Autem Nimis 
Honorati. SATB.  15c. (3) Afferentur Regi. SSAA. 15e. 
(4) Tota Pulchra Es Maria. SATB. 12c. All by H. H. 
Wetzler. All unaccomp., with Latin text only. The music is 
of high grade. —L. E. W. 

The Old Devil Flew Over the Mow, arr. by Annabel Morris 
Buchanan. (7766) SSA, accomp. 15e. An Anglo-American 
ballad, one of three such numbers in the White Top Folk Song 
Series, from the Virginia backwoods. Interesting because of 
historical connotation. Other titles are “At the Foot of 
Yonders Mountain” and “Greenwood Side” (both SSA. 15c ea.). 

—George F. Strickling 

Wings, by Annabel Morris Buchanan. (7763) SSA, accomp. 
lic. A breath-taking number in the Mixolydian mode. Fast- 
moving, rhythmically interesting, exultant in feeling. Not 
difficult. Top soprano has a high A in the close. —G. F. S. 

Eight pieces for women’s voices: (1) Despised Be All Wordly 
Wealth, Claudin (de Sermisy) SSAA, arr. by Gwynn S. Bement. 
15ec. A chanson of rich musical value, well arranged to bring 
out the fullness of women’s voices. For a well developed 
vocal group. Alto part is rather low throughout; numerous 
F’s and G's. Other voices well within their respective ranges. 
A Cappella. (2) Phillis’ Farewell—Madrigal by Thomas Bate- 
son, arr. for SSAA by Gwynn Bement. 15c. Very interesting 
musically—general Madrigal style. Demands F’s and G’s in 
alto; other voice ranges normal. Highly recommended for 
advanced group. A Cappella. (3) When the Cock Begins to 
Crow—Henry Purcell. 15c. Arr. for SSA by Gwynn Bement. 
Very singable. Madrigal style. A Cappella. (4) April Is In 
My Mistress’ Face, by Thomas Morely. SSAA. l15c. Arr. by 
Gwynn Bement. Madrigal; well done; could be very effective 
in A or B class. A Cappella. (5) To Yonder Lovely Grove by 
Chanson Clement Jannequin. SSAA. 15c. Arr. by Gwynn 
Bement. Quite advanced in rhythms and voice demands. 
College level. Very highly recommended. A Cappella. (6) And 
Now the Lord to Rest Is Laid. From The Passion according 
to St. Mathew (Johann Sebastian Bach). 15c. Arr. SSA by 
Gwynn Bement. Demands highly selected voices in each part. 
Accompanied. (7) Awakening by Walter Golde. 15c. Arranged 
SSA by C. B. Macklin. A very fine number with suitable text 
for high school contest or festival. Very well arranged to 
bring out the best in all voices. Accompanied. (8) Spinning 
Song. Words and music by Laura Ketterer. SSA. 15c. Very 
characteristic accompaniment; voices all medium. Very effec- 
tive for small ensemble. —Harold Tallman 
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CHORAL MUSIC 


Remick Music Corporation, New York 

Ants! by S. Earle Blakeslee. (9-R3066) TTBB, accomp. 1lé6c. 
Here is a catchy song that will take its place along with the 
“Song of the Flea” as being one of those crawly insect num- 
bers. Top tenor too high for average school group; high B>5 
in climax phrase. —G. F. S. 


Raymond A. Hoffman Company, Chicago 

Hoffman's Choral Series, a collection of easy choral com- 
positions by Noble Cain. SATB. Book One, 75c. The use 
here of the standard works of such poets as Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Goldsmith, Tennyson, Thackeray, etc., gives the student 
the opportunity of singing the lines he is apt to be studying 
in literature class. Mostly for junior high and easy senior 
high chorus work. Highly recommended. Harold Tallman 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago 

O Lamb of God, by Cesar Franck, arr. by James R. Gillette. 
(1370) SATB, accomp l5e Based on the second movement, 
Allegretto, of the D Minor Symphony. Gillette has supplied 


the words and voice setting. Excellent for church use; of 
moderate difficulty. 
I'se Comin’, Lord, to You, by Radie Britain. (2085) SATB, 


with or without accomp. 16c. An original spiritual combining 
styles of hymn and spiritual. Big ending. Fairly easy. 
Blow, Winds, Blow, by Arthur Bergh. (3115) TTBB, ac- 
comp l6ée. A lusty, spirited number with slower contrasting 
section All parts in rather high register. Effective accom- 


Moderately easy. 

Life's Mirror, by Maude H. Luck. 
18¢ One of those occasional good 
Suitable for either adult or school groups. 
divided Flowing piano accompaniment. 


paniment. 

(4097) SSA, accomp. 
secular-sacred numbers. 
Alto occasionally 


Let There Be Music, by Boris Levenson. (4098) SSAA, with 
or without accomp lic. The mixed setting of this prayer has 
very successful TTBB arr. also available. Easy. 

-G. F. S. 


heen 


H. W. Gray Co., New York 
The Office of the Holy Communion, set to music by Garth 


Edmunson. (1740) 25c. Contains: Kyrie Eleison, Responses 
after the Commandments, Gloria Tibi, Laus Tibi, Sursum 
Corda, Sanctus, Benedictus, Qui Venit, Agnus Dei, Gloria in 
Excelsis, and Final Amen. Ideal for the church choir. Not 


too difficult. 
The Office of thé Holy Communion, set to music by Maurice 
Garabrant. (1762) 12c. Same contents as the foregoing, but 
less difficult. 
Beloved, Let 
accomp. 10c. 


Us Love, by Ellen Jane Lorenz. (1763) SSA, 
A short, easy anthem suitable for general use. 
-Harold Tallman 


Neil A. Kjos Music Company, Chicago 
(1) Oh, Willie Brew’d a Peck o’ Malt, by A. Gretchaninoff. 
10c. (2) Her Daddy Forbade, by A. Gretchaninoff. 12¢. ( 
Bannocks o' Bearmeal, by A. Gretchaninoff. 12¢. (4) As 
Pearly Raindrops Play, by F. Melius Christiansen. 15c. All 
SATB. These four octavo selections from the Kjos catalog 
are presented in good taste and appear to be musically correct, 
not only as to melodic, rhythmic, and harmonic treatment, but 
also as to the arrangements, which in every case were done 
by the composer. The three Gretchaninoff numbers are rather 
different from most of that composer's music, but they contain 
the same spark of inspiration that marks all of the work of this 
great contemporary master of choral writing. These light 
songs are set to words which have the flavor of. the Scotch 
burr and some of the gaiety of one of Gretchaninoff’s earlier 
works, a series of children’s songs called “Snow Flakes.” The 
Christiansen number is fairly simple, but contains a rare 
beauty of melodic line, and by reason of a contrasting middle 
section the entire song is in balanced musical form. An in- 
teresting and original accompaniment adds to its quality. 
Warren S. Freeman 
The Noisy Three, by Vincent Vitello. TTBB, accomp.  15c. 
Here is a jolly little novelty number, accompanied by cornet, 
trombone, and snare drum. Instruments play only the “breaks.” 
Easy and clever. G. F. 8S. 





Music Pertinent to American Unity 


Supplementing the Report of a Survey by the Committee on American Unity through Music, Published in September-October Journal. 


The following listing continues the report of the Committee 
on American Unity Through Music’ in its survey of material of 
issue suitable for school and community programs of a 
patriotic nature or for other uses related to the American unity 
theme. The first installment appeared in the September-Octobet 
issue of the Journal 


recent 


While one aim of the Committee is to discover and make 
available for publication in the United States representative 
folk and composed music of the Americas, its first effort has 
been to review music already in the catalogs of North American 
In addition, the Committee plans to list other pub- 
which may 


publishers.* 
lications, including plays, books on costuming, etc 
be useful to Journal readers in charge of school or community 
All publishers are invited 
examination by the Com- 


activities stressing the unity theme. 
to submit appropriate materials fo 
mittee. 


BAND 


Two Marches from Revolutionary America, set and scored by 
Richard Franko Goldman. [New York: Music Press, Inc. 
Symphonic band, $3.50.] “Washington's Grand March” (1784) 
and “President Washington's Quickstep” (17907) are offered as 
authentic bits of Americana dating from colonial times. Since 
their primary appeal is historical, their use would be recom- 
mended for instrumental groups participating in the develop- 
ment of a unit dealing with early American customs, or in 
connection with programs commemorating events of Revolu- 
tionary days Clifford Lillya 


Begin the Beguine, by Cole Porter, transc. by William Teague. 
[New York: Harm's, Inc. Full band (“B” set), $2.50.] This 
Cole Porter hit is too well known to need comment. The band 
arrangement is colorful and not difficult. School bands of aver- 
age proficiency should be able to cope with the technical prob- 
lems involved. The Beguine rhythm makes this number espe- 
cially timely for concert performances directed toward increas- 
ing the audience's appreciation of music in the Latin-American 


style —C. L. 


1 The Committee on American Unity Through Music represents the M.E.N.C 
and its associated organizations of music educators, the Music Teachers National 
Association, the National Association of Schools of Music, and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Members of the Committee are: Glenn Gilder- 
sleeve (chairman), Fowler Smith, Richard W. Grant, A. McAllister, Frances 
Elliott Clark, Herman F. Smith, Lilla Belle Pitts, Howard Hanson, Glen Haydon, 
Mrs. Curtis Stout, C. V. Buttelman, and Vanett Lawler. Headquarters are at 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

2 At the present time the music divisions of the Pan American Union and the 
Library of Congress, in cooperation with the American Unity Through Music 
Committee, are engaged in a number of particularly significant projects which will 
result in the augmenting of the available fund of folk music of the Americas and 
in providing the United States with distinctive examples of the composed music 
of the Latin-American countries 
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Let Freedom Ring, Overture, by Clifford Demarest. [New 


York: temick Music Corp. “A” set of parts, $3.00; “B,” 
$2.25; “C,” $1.50; full score, $1.50: piano-cond., 75c; extra parts, 
20c.] This overture apparently was conceived with the idea 


of producing a favorable work for school orchestras of average 
attainments. Its musical content is worthy of performance 
by any group. The title suggests a use of patriotic melodies 
as thematic material, but the overture’s connection with patri- 
otism seems to be in the spirit of the music rather than in an 
actual drawing upon traditional matefial 
—Clifford Lillya 
Homage to the Pioneers, March Triumphant. by Jaromir Wein- 
berger. {Carl Fischer. Standard band, $3.50: concert band, 
$5.00; symphonic band, $6.50; condensed conductor's part, 50c; 
other parts, 30c ea.] A brilliant triumphant march which is 
not difficult. Well recommended as a useful composition by a 
fine contemporary composer. -L. E. W. 


ORCHESTRA 


List of American Orchestral Works. The Work L’rojects Ad- 
ministration, in making available this listing, has performed an 
invaluable service to conductors and instrumental teachers in- 
terested in stimulating the performance and appreciation of 
American compositions. The compilation represents the recom- 
mendations of W.P.A. Music Project conductors, who, since 
the inception of the projects six years ago, have continuously 
pursued a policy of stressing and encouraging American music. 
In columnar form, the 52-page mimeographed list succinctly 
describes 269 orchestral works, 66 of which are immediately 
concerned with the American scene, written by 167 American- 
born or naturalized composers, 154 of whom are alive today. 
Compositions are listed alphabetically by composers; the col- 
umns following that of “composer” supply the title, instru- 
mentation, playing time, information as to how the work may 
be obtained (by purchase or hire from a publisher, by loan 
from a State Music Project library, by addressing the composer 
directly, ete.), the name of the state(s) whose project(s) had 
performed the work, and a note on the first performance or 
performance by a _ project. Excerpts from the reviews of 
music critics are included wherever they were supplied by the 
conductors. In compiling the list the conductors selected 
those American compositions performed by the W.P.A. or- 
chestras which they considered: (1) worthy of more frequent 
performance; (2) outstanding in audience reaction; (3) within 
the normal instrumentation of orchestras; (4) of definite 
musical value. 

No recent statistics are available on the total number of 
American compositions performed by W.P.A. Music Project 
units; as long ago as March 1, 1940, the number stood at 7,332 
individual works, by 2,258 composers! The Library of Con- 
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SOUTH AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS 


Selected by representatives of the Music Educators Conference 
as being particularly suitable for school use: 


Ee Ra ee ee svc snucinennecth bods Nessnenebmaskoaneacakenviodae Peruvian Inca Melody 
ot Bg 8 RD 5 3 5 5 aan eae agen eo meneraranen ree Ae AT tpi ers SRtretn eter are MME N Se see EE Ae i) 8S $ .60 

N.Y. 1256—PASNA PITACI (Maiden’s Dance Place).............ccccccscccccccscsscceceeees Peruvian Inca Melody 
Pe EE Ce PUP cab idicivinnsesveddtansssbucdecchouddbe®ensaenenaneeens ARS Br FIM. $ .60 


By M. Béclard D’Harcourt 


PIANO SOLO 


cx Berane wae. Oe Ree Ti Te Fee cen ctv edndktcidcucvonsvdedestacsswineyndeckssntavatnenéhueneneneenal $ .75 
N.Y. 1242—THE WORLD’S SWEETEST LOVE SONG—Waltz. By Frank McKee................0eeeeeeeeeeees $ .50 








ALBUM OF SELECTED CLASSICS FOR PIANO 
Edited by Silvio Scionti 


VOLUME ONE VOLUME TWO 
l. J. S. BACH—Sarabande and Gigue 1 DOMENICO SCARLATTI—Two Sonatas 
(From Partita No. 1 in B flat) (G minor and B flat major) 
2. L. VAN BEETHOVEN—Allegro in F minor ‘Op TINY Oa ee 
(From Sonata in F minor. Op. 2, No. 1) 2. JOSEPH HAYDN—Andante con Variazioni 
3. L. VAN BEETHOVEN—Rondo in C major 3. W. A. MOZ; A RT—Andante 
(Opus 51, No. 1) (From Sonata in C major) 
t L. VAN BEETHOVEN—Largo , : 
(From Sonata in D major. Op. 10, No. 3) 4. W. A. MOZART—Rondo in D Major 
5. MUZIO CLEMENTI—Allegro con Brio 5. F. SCHUBERT—Andante 
(From Sonata in B flat. Op. 47, No. 2) (From Sonata in A major. Op. 120) 
Price $1.00 Price $1.00 





TWO PIANO TRANSCRIPTIONS 


By Silvio Scionti 





J. S. BACH—Gone is Sorrow, Gone is Sadness. .Each $ .75 J. S. BACH—Fugue in G minor (The Little)...Each $ .75 
N.Y. 1239—Carl Bohm—CALM AS THE NIGHT (Still wie die Nacht) For two Pianos—Four hands. 

ar Reet a Tile GR «so x nein cs ce kinncckctmcksivenseebondeteccisctesdasesss 0520000e00nnesurene $ .75 
N.Y. 1243—THE WORLD’S SWEETEST LOVE SONG—Waltz. By Frank McKee...............csccccccccccsees $ .50 





NEWEST CHORAL COMPOSITIONS 


N.Y. 1244—WISTARIA for female voices by R. Vemé... 2... cccccccsccccccscscccsccccsccccssccccevmwcucesvessesecces $ .20 
N.Y. 1252—I WAN’ JESUS TO WALK WITH ME—Negro spiritual arranged for mixed voices by Geo. W. Kemmer..$ .15 
N.Y. 1253—JUST YOU—Negro spiritual arranged for male voices by H. T. Burleigh.............. 060 cee ee eee eee eens $ .15 





Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Orchestra—Band—Chamber Music 
in all Combinations. | Ask for Catalogues. 


G. RICORDI & CO., Inc. Newyork’. 
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gress Music Division maintains a card index covering these 
performances. On the basis of such experience, it would cer- 
tainly appear that the W.P.A. conductors are excellently 
qualified to make a selective listing of American music. They 
and their federal Administration are to be commended, not 
only for providing such material, but—more important—for 
taking the lead in a country slow to listen to and appreciate 
its own music. 

To obtain a copy of the list, address Jay du Von, Executive 
Assistant, Work Projects Administration, 1734 New York Ave- 
nue NW, Washington, D. C. 


Alma Mater Overture, by Henry Hadley. [Boston: C. C. 
Birchard & Co. Score, $3.50; large orchestra, $3.50; small, $2.50; 
extra parts, 25c; piano, 75c.] Mr. Hadley has interwoven sev- 
eral college tunes of the “golden oak” days into a well-textured 
orchestration deserving of his talent and reputation. Modern 
youngsters and oldsters will associate these tunes with the 
spirit of “Life with Father,” and enjoy them for their place in 
the American scene. The score calls for full orchestra, includ- 
ing harp, but the technical demands are modest. 

—David Mattern 


Early Americana, by Albert Stoessel. [Boston: C. C. Birchard 
& Co. Score, $3.50; orchestration, $3.00; extra parts, 25c.] A 
simple, yet dignified and musicianly, setting of authentic pieces 
belonging to the days of the Revolution. The tunes, including 
“The President's March,” “General Burgoyne’s March,” and 
“Two Minuets” (Duport), are starchy and uninspired, but none- 
theless interesting to one following the growth of musical taste 
in this country. Schools, especially, should welcome this suite 
for its potentialities in connection with patriotic programs and 
pageants. —D. M. 


Money Musk, A Country Dance Tune for Orchestra, arr. by 
Leo Sowerby. [Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co. Score, $5; orches- 
tration, $8; extra parts, 50c; piano, 60c.] Mr. Sowerby’s bril- 
liant treatment of this veteran of the old barn dances is well 
known to most orchestra conductors. It deserves a place on 
programs of American music, and can be performed by a well- 
equipped high school orchestra. Incidentally, budding students 
of orchestration can learn much from studying this clever and 
skillful score. ==>, BM. 


Foster Suite, arr. by Werner Janssen. [Boston: C. C. Birch- 
ard & Co. Large orchestra, $3.50.] After the ravages made 
on poor Stephen Foster’s tunes during the Ascap fight, it will 
take time for interest in this music to revive, but Foster is 
still immortal in musical Americana. This suite by Janssen 
is short and omits many of the best songs. There are better 
settings, but this one of moderate difficulty is well worth 
perusal. —D. M. 

March of the Grenadiers, by John Tasker Howard. [Boston: 
Cc. Cc. Birehard & Co. Score, $1.50; full orchestra, $1.25; extra 
parts, 15c.] A stirring elaboration on the fine old tune, “The 
British Grenadiers,” and other early colonial melodies, orches- 
trated for full orchestra and optional piano, with interesting 
passages for all choirs of instruments. Well within the possi- 
bilities of a good high school group. —D. M. 


STRING ENSEMBLE 
String Americana, arr. by Henry Sopkin. [New York: Harms, 
Inc. Ensemble parts, 65c ea.; piano accomp., 90c.]) This rather 
pretentious title has been given to arrangements for various 
combinations of stringed instruments of a number of popular 
fox trots of recent years. Having been done by Mr. Sopkin, 
they are well marked for bowing, etc. —L. E. W. 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 

Smoke Gets in Your Eyes, Carioca, Ol’ Man River, Make 
Believe, Why Do I Love You? and Who? by Jerome Kern; all 
except the first, which is a Frederick Block arrangement, ar- 
ranged by Walter Paul. [New York: T. B. Harms Co. Avail- 
able for Eb alto saxophone, clarinet in Bb, trumpet in Bb (or 
th tenor saxophone). 50c ea.] The best use of these solos 
would be as recreational playing for soloists on the respective 

instruments tor which the songs have been arranged. 
—L. E. W. 

PIANO 


Stephen Foster Melodies for Young Folks, arranged by Alex- 
ander Maloof. {Edward B. Marks Music Corporation. 50c.] 
This book includes twenty-six of the best known Stephen Foster 
melodies written in two staves for piano playing but with the 
words included and the voice range so planned that they can 
be used for singing. This is the type of material which chil- 
dren can play in the piano lesson and carry over into home 
situations. Grade 3. —R. B. 

ORGAN 


Variation and Toccata on the National Air, by Norman Coke- 
Jephcott. [H. W. Gray and Co., Ine. Single nos., 75c; double 
nos., $1.50.] Based on the tune of “America.” —G. H. 


OCcTAVO 


Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia 
Recently released choral numbers include Preach On! a Negro 
spiritual by Donald L. Moore, arr. by Paul Koepke.  15c. 
L. E. W. 
God of Our Nation, by George L. Lindsay. SATB. 2c. This 
is an anthem of the more rugged type, with moving piano ac- 
companiment. Not difficult. —L. E. W. 
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SINGING GAMES for Children 


The old singing games which children everywhere have 
always played and sung have been collected to form a 
book of universal interest. These games, such as “Farmer 
in the Dell,” “Ring Around the Rosy,” “The Mulberry 
Tree,” and many more, may be taught in the home, school, 
or playground to children of the nursery school, kinder- 
Illustrated in color. 
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enhanced by the addition of simple melodies. 
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Harms, Inc., New York 
Swanee, by George Gershwin. (H1202) TTBB, accomp. 18c. 
One of the earlier Gershwin songs that will prove popular with 


any gang of fellows. Top tenor reasonable. —G. F. S. 
The Mounties, from “Rose Marie,” by Rudolf Friml, arr. by 
Stothart. (81200) TTBB with baritone solo, accomp. 18c. 


Here’s a rousing setting of the song of the “red coats” from 
a great musical comedy. Baritone solo may be sung by a 
small group. Tessitura rather high for first tenors.—G. F. S. 


White-Smith Music Publishing Company, New York 
From the Land of the Sky-Blue Waters, by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, arr. by William Stickles. SA, 12c; SSA, SAB, 
SATB, TTB, TTBB, 15c ea. A good, standard arrangement 
of this familiar work. All voices well within their limits. 
-Harold Tallman 


Gershwin Publishing Co., Chappell & Co., New York, 
Distributors 

Summer Time, from “Porgy,” by George Gershwin, arr. by 
William Stickles. SA, accomp. 20c. A very easy setting of 
the very popular Gershwin tune. a ee oe 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 
March of the Toys, by Victor Herbert. (W3096) SA. accomp. 
20c. This popular song is arranged for use with festival band 
or orchestral accompaniment; piano accomp. may also be used. 
—G. F. S. 
Victor Herbert Favorites, arr. by Douglas MacLean. (W3095) 
SATB, accomp. 20c. This medley of Herbert songs is in- 
tended to complement the band and orchestra arrangements of 
the same title and to be used for festival occasions. May be 
used with piano accomp., but less effective that way. Should 
become popular. —G. F. S. 


Cc. C. Birchard & Co., Boston 


America, by Ernest Bloch. (807-8-9) TTBB, SATB, SSA. 10c, 
l5c, 10c, resp. Dignified, simple harmony. Range good. SATB 
arrangement most effective. Easy. 

The American’s Creed, by Edgar S. Kelley. (61) SATB. 10c. 


Unexpected modulations. Rhythm spotty. A play on “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” Medium. 

Angel of Peace, by Matthias Keller, arr. by Humphrey 
Mitchell. (511) SATB. 15c. Good, although this reviewer pre- 
fers the “Speed Our Republic” words. Easy. 

Answer of the Stars, by F. S. Converse. (43) SATB. Excel- 
lent and impressive. Ends in a different key from that in which 
it starts. Much unison. Musicianly orchestration available. 
Medium. 
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The Arkansas Traveler, arr. by Charles Repper. (1327) SATB. 
léc. Clever arrangement of an old American tune. Melody 
shared by all voices. Good encore number. Easy. 


Carry Me Back to Tennessee, by Sep Winner, arr. by Noble 
Cain. (269) SATB or SSAATTBB, with baritone solo, a cappella. 
l6éc. Reminiscent of “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.” Good 
arrangement. Easy. 

Crown of Freedom, by Oliver Holden, arr. by Samuel Richard 
Gaines. (1087) SATB, with soprano solo. 20c. Choral para- 
phrase of “Coronation Hymn.” Patriotic text. Chorus divided: 
all men, all women, and mixed. Medium. 

Democracy Forever, by Lowell Mason, arr. by Samuel Richard 


Gaines. (1295) SATB, with soprano and baritone solos. 20c. 
A choral paraphrase of “The Church’s One Foundation.” Clever 


Patriotic text. Chorus sings hymn as written; 


Easy. 


modulations. 

solos original. 
Dixie, by Dan Emmett, arr. by Henry Hadley. (1015) SATB. 

l6c. Harmonics changed. Rich bass. Melody sometimes in bass. 

Easy. 

(407, 865, 883) TTBB, 

Short. Suitable 


Flag of Our Fathers, by Alexius Baas. 
SATB, SSA. 10c ea. Sentiment and range good. 
for assembly use. Easy. 

Gentle Annie, by Stephen Foster, arr. by Loomis-Holmes. 
(1313) SATB or SSAATTBB, a cappella. 15c. Appropriate for 
glee club use. Four to eight parts. Effective arrangement. 
Ends with “Swanee River.” Medium. 

(900) SATB and 
Easy. 


God Rest Our Glorious Land, by Carl Engel. 
unison. 6c. Very short. Hymn style. Melodic. 

Guard Well Thy Trust, America, by Robert W. Gibb. (367) 
SSA. 15c. March song. Good rhythm and simple harmony. 
SATB arrangement would be more effective. Easy. 

Homage to Washington, by Franz Bornschein. (895) SSA. 10c. 
Tuneful march song. SATB available and more suitable. Easy. 

Homeland, by Charles Repper. (918) TTBB. 6c. Effective for 
glee club. Melodic and well arranged. Hymn type. Easy. + 

It Cannot Be a Strange Countree, by Charles Repper. (1012- 
13) SSA, with soprano solo, and SATB. 15c ea. Great appeal. 
Well written and well arranged. Nice interchange of melody. 
Medium. 
(1008) Effective 


Lincoln, by Joseph W. Clokey. SATB. 15c. 


and majestic. Much unison as well as rich harmony. Medium. 
Old Zip Coon, arr. by Charles Repper. (1328) SATB. 1lé6c. 


Very clever arrangement of an old American tune, Varied har- 


monics and effective modulations. Medium. 
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Our Fathers’ God Is with Us, by Samuel R. Gaines. (826) 
SATB, with trumpet solo. 25c. Frequent modulation of same 
theme. Doubled parts. Medium. 

Out Where the West Begins, by Samuel R. Gaines. (415-17) 
SATB and TTBB with flute and tenor solos. 25c ea. Very 
effective. Interesting harmonics. Begins with Indian theme. 
Medium. 

Pioneers, by Stuart B. Hoppin. (1284) SATB, with two vio- 
lins. 20c. Interesting text. Bass pitches high. Medium. 

The Pledge, by Joseph Wagner. (1341-2) SATB, TTBB. 10c. 
Hymn tune. This gives the Pledge of Allegiance, but omits the 


important phrase “of America.” Easy. 
Where Lies the Land, by Don Malin. (1321) TTBB, a 
cappella. 15¢c. A boys’ glee type of song. Strophic. Easy. 


Meredith Tatton. (812) SATB. 8c. 
Key too low; A would be 


Hymn of Freedom, by J. 
A short, assembly-type of chorus. 
more effective. Easy. 

—TI". Edna Davis 
H. T. FitzSimons Company, Chicago: 

O Maid of My Hunting, an Indian Song by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman. Nos. 4056 and 3059. 15c each. Arranged for two- 
part male and three-part treble voices accompanied. Easy with 
a very singable text. 

Josh’a Fit de Battle ob Jericho, Negro Spiritual arranged for 
TTBB by Harvey Enders. Unaccomp. No. 4057. 15c. A good 
arrangement with some of the bad features of other arrange- 
ments eliminated. 


H. W. Gray Co., New York 

Three Cheyenne Indian Songs, by Ivan Langstroth. (577) 
SSA Voice parts, 25c. To be sung unaccompanied by piano, 
but with two trumpets, two horns, two kettledrums, and tam- 
tam as background. The three songs are: “Song of Victory,” 
“Famine Plaint,” and “Song of the Elk-Soldiers.” An interest- 
ing and novel program number. The range is reasonable; the 
rhythm, sometimes tricky. 


T. B. Harms Co., New York 

Look for the Silver Lining (SA); Lovely to Look At (TTBB); 
Make Believe (SA and SAB); Ol’ Man River (SAB); Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes (SA and TTB); and Who? (SAB), by Jerome 
Kern. 20c ea Kern here brings out a number of his well- 
known hits in simple settings, all very effective. —G. F. S. 


CANTATAS 
Cc. C. Birchard & Co., Boston 

The Admiral of the Seas, words by C. B. Fenno, music by 
Henry Hadley. SATB, with tenor solo and orchestra. About 
the voyage of Columbus. Text and spirit good, music colorful. 
Rhythm difficult in spots. Difficult. 

The Corn Song, words by Whittier, music by Samuel R. 
Gaines. SATB. A harvest song with excellent text. Music fair. 
Many accidentals. Frequent shifting from parts to unison in- 
effective. Difficult. 

George Washington, words by R. Van de Poele, music by J. V. 
Dethier. SA and unison. Episodes in the life of Washington. 
Music weak, parts easy. 

I Hear America Singing, words by Walt Whitman, music by 
Harvey B. Gaul. SSA and SATB with soprano solo. Separate 
parts, 75c ea.; duplicate parts, 50c ea.; orchestration rental, 
$7.50 one month. Forceful and patriotic. Frequent repetition 
of rhythmic pattern and frequent use of unison. Descending 
fourths hard to sing. Bass high. Effective and difficult. 

Old Johnny Appleseed, words by W. Deems, music by Harvey 
B. Gaul. SSAA, with soprano solo. Music and arrangement 
good. Harmonies pleasing. Clever effects. Medium. 

The Pilgrims, words by J. L. Vandevere, music by J. V. 
Dethier. SAB, bass optional. Text sounds somewhat forced, as 
though it had been written after the music. Much unison and 
dissonance. Wide range between voices. Medium. 


The Village Blacksmith, words by Longfellow, music by 
Samuel R. Gaines. SATB. Music tuneful but not distinctive. 
Bass very high. Easy. 


Wind of the West, words by J. L. Vandevere, music by Roy S. 
Stoughton. SSA. Delightful music sets the mood for the in- 
teresting text. Difficult modulations and generally difficult. 

—F. Edna Davis 
OPERETTAS 
Cc. C. Birchard & Co., Boston 


The 
Stoughton. 


Zeaver Trail, words by G. M. Brown, music by Roy S. 
SATB. $1.75. A Kit Carson operetta in two acts. 


Too long. Dialogue humorous in spots but drawn out. Music 
tuneful. Easy. 
Betsy Ross, words by J. Moore, music by G. Spaulding. Uni- 


son. Short. Suitable for elementary grades. Simple melodies. 
Easy. 

Contest of the Nations, words by F. H. Martens, music by 
N. C. Page. SATB or SSAB. Separate parts, $1 ea.; duplicate 
parts, 75c ea.; orchestra rental, $10 one month. One-act oper- 
etta with dances. Scotch and Japanese dialect interesting, but 
it would be better not to caricature the Chinese “Jasmine 
Flower” by pidgin English. Interesting dances, good text, and 
effective music. Current interest. Performing time: 1 hour. 


Medium. 


Daniel Boone, words by G. F. Morgan, music by Samuel R. 
Gaines. SATB. Romantic light opera in three acts. Interesting 
text, but wordy. Some scenes drag. Music tuneful, but too 
many waltz songs. Range good. Spoken chorus interesting. 
Operetta too long. Difficult. 


Hiawatha’s Childhood, words by Longfellow, music by Bessie 
M. Whiteley. SSA. 75c. Operetta in one act for unchanged 
voices. Authentic Indian themes. Vocal parts largely in unison. 
Flute and violin obbligato. Numerous dances. Short, effective, 
and easy. 


Johnny Appleseed, words by D. Stevens, music by Harvey 
Worthington Loomis. SA and unison. Separate parts, 50c ea.; 
duplicate parts, 35c ea.; orchestration rental, $5 one month. 
Operetta in one act for children. Very melodic. Sufficient 
change in rhythm to give variety and action. Short and easy. 


Pan in America, words by F. Allen, music by Carl Venth. 
SATB, with solos. $2. An operatic pageant in prologue, three 
scenes, and epilogue. Orchestral score available. Numerous 
characters. Difficult for school performance unless fine solo 


voices available. Pleasing music, interesting harmonies. Sev- 
eral dances. Extols the arts. Performing time: 1% hours. 
Difficult. 


Second Hurricane, words by E. Denby, music by Aaron Cop- 
land. SATB, with solos. Separate parts, $2.00 ea.; duplicate 
parts, $1.50 ea.; orchestration rental, $20.00 one month. A play- 
opera for high school performance, Very difficult for students. 
The constant interchange of parts, sudden entrances, etc., re- 
quire professional skill. The idea of getting along with your 
neighbor is fine, but the story goes through numerous disagree- 
able episodes before the end is achieved. 


Choral Cycle (C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston): Old Plantation 
Days, words by F. H. Martens, music by N. Clifford Page. 
SATB, with soprano and alto solos. Separate parts, $1 ea.; 
duplicate parts, 75c ea.; orchestration rental, $10 one month. 
Effective original score, tying together old southern melodies, 
such as “Go Down Moses,” “Darling Nellie Gray,” “Old Black 
Joe,” “Camptown Races,” ete. Medium. 

—F. Edna Davis 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Sing a Song of Americans, words by Rosemary and Stephen 
Vincent Benet, music by Arnold Shaw. [New York: Musette 
Publishers, Ine. $2.25.] This is a set of fifteen sketches of 
famous Americans which originally appeared without music in 
“A Book of Americans,” by the Benets. There are songs about 


John Quincy Adams, Nancy Hanks, Oliver DeLancey, P. T. 
Barnum, Hernando DeSoto, Western Wagons, Captain Kidd, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Thomas Jefferson, Peregrine White and 


Virginia Dare, Abraham Lincoln, Jesse James, Wilbur and 
Orville Wright, Woodrow Wilson, and Peter Stuyvesant. Most 
of the songs are gay and humorous, but the songs about Nancy 
Hanks, Abraham Lincoln, and Thomas Jefferson are broad and 
sustained in character. All the songs are simple and singable. 
Through their use the American heroes described in the spark- 
ling verses and appropriate musical settings are brought to life 
in new ways for children in the upper grades and junior high 
school. The songs may be used separately for solo or unison 
singing or may be unified into an historical presentation 
through the development of an original continuity or playlet. 

—Glenn Gildersleeve 


Stephen Foster and His Little Dog Tray, by Opal Wheeler. 
Illustrated by Mary Greenwalt. [New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., Ine., 1941. $2.00.] This is an unusually attractive book 
which should be found in all elementary school libraries. It 
would also be an ideal gift for children from five to twelve 
years of age. As Miss Wheeler writes, “Stephen Foster's 
Negro songs would have more meaning for children if they 
knew that more than anything else, Stephy loved to go to the 
minstrel shows with Mit, his older brother, and when they 
came to town he sat in the front row of the hall, listening 
breathlessly to the Negro melodies of “Jump Jim Crow” and 
“Long-tailed Blues.” 

Here in this story of a typical American boyhood are quick, 
intimate glimpses of young Stephen as he trotted off to the 
Negro church beside Lieve, the Negro bound girl, as he played 
with his beloved dog, and raced along beside a minstrel band. 
There is much more in this book than the engaging story of 
the young Stephen Foster, and his never-to-be-forgotten music. 
In this appealing, sensitive biography of the composer whose 
folk songs are our common heritage, is told one of the real 
stories of America. 

Seattered through the book are the words and music of 
several Negro spirituals and thirteen of Foster’s better-known 
songs, the accompaniments of which are so simply written that 
a beginning piano pupil could play them. —Clara E. Starr 


Barber Shop Ballads and How to Sing Them, by Sigmund 
Spaeth. [New York: Prentice-Hall, 1925; rev. ed., 1940. $1.96.] 

(For Men Only) Keeping up with Sigmund Spaeth is like 
keeping up with the Joneses—exciting but expensive. How- 
ever, if you can afford to unbend occasionally and join “the 
boys” in some old-time harmonizing you cannot afford to be 
without a copy of “Barber Shop Ballads.” This book will help 
you to get and keep America singing. Not only does it con- 
tain many arrangements of the standard ballads in their best 
tonsorial garb, but much incidental information in the inimi- 
table interlocutory style of the author. Glenn Gildersleeve 





Refer to September-October Journal for first installment of the Committee’s listing of music appropriation to the American Unity theme. 














——__WIDELY USED MATERIAL go. 


Methods and (Collections: 
THE NEW WAY METHOD 

_ For Band by W. A. Storer. A means by which a group 
of students of various degrees of advancement, from be- 
ginners to the more advanced can play the same melodies 
together on different instruments. 

With this method a class may be started, then later a 
beginner may be admitted without interruption to the 
other members. 

Band and Orchestra Parts, 65c each; Piano, $1.00. 


FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAYING, 
by Fred O. Griffen 


The most used of al! methods for training a beginners 
band. 
Band and Orchestra Parts, 75c each; Piano, $1.00. 


ADVANCED LESSONS 

To Foundation to Band Playing, by Fred O. Griffen. 

This book is used to follow FOUNDATION TO BAND 
PLAYING. In addition to the wealth of instruction mat- 
ter, it contains many beautiful compositions suitable for a 
complete program after completing the instruction material 
and exercises. 

Band parts, 75c each; Piano, $1.00. 


THE BUILDER OF BANDS by John Paul Jones 


A unisonal practice book of the scales. 
Scales—Major and Minor in all keys for all instruments, 
published in seven groups. 
GROUP 1, Instruments in C, T.C.; 
GROUP 2, Instruments in Bb, T.C.; 
GROUP 3, Instruments in Eb, T.C.; 
GROUP 4, Instruments in B.C.; 
GROUP 5, Instruments in F, T.C.; 
GROUP 6, Instruments Alto Clef; 
GROUP 7, Instruments in Db. 


Price per group, 40c. 


GROUNDWORK OF ORCHESTRAL TRAIN- 
ING, by Claude Rader 


For class and individual instruction and study. The 
most popular method for starting a beginners orchestra. 


Price, 75c per part; Piano, $1.00. 


GRIFFEN’S IMPROVED COURSE OF BAND 
PLAYING, in Two Parts 
Band and Orchestra parts, 65¢ each. 


BOWING AND BLOWING, by Keenan and 
Schlager 

Bowing is for strings. Blowing for band instruments. 

String and wind instrument texts are different and can- 
not be used together. 

The writers of this work are known from coast to coast 
for their success in training band and orchestra instrument 
students in the Kansas City Public Schools. This method 
is now being used exclusively in these schools. 

Price Wind and Strings, 50c each; Piano parts, 75¢ each. 


November-December, Ninetcen Forty-one 


SCHOOL BANDS ano ORCHESTRAS 


Popular Band Books: 


EVERYBODY’S BAND BOOK, by W. D. 
McCaughey 


School ensemble, Parade, Concert, etc. Contains 19 beau- 
tiful compositions—a combination of rare, bright, tuneful 
and nicely flowing counter melodies and while easy to play, 
they have the quality of high grade music. 

Band parts, 35c each; Conductors Score and Piano parts, 
each $1.00; Orchestra parts, 50c each. 


INTRODUCING THE CLASSICS, by Carl Weber 
For all band and orchestra instruments. Themes of the 
famous compositions of the great masters, easy to play. 
Music that develops the taste of young musicians for good 
music. 
Band parts, 35c each; Orchestra parts, 50c each; Piano 
parts, 75c. 


JUNIOR GEM BAND BOOK, by W. D. 
McCaughey 
The latest by this popular composer. It appears from 
the few weeks it has been published that it will be more 
popular than anything else he has written. 
16 original compositions, 7 marches, 9 concert pieces for 
young bands. 
Band parts, 35c each; Piano and Conductors parts, 75c 
each. 
IMPERIAL FOUR BAND BOOK, by F. O. Griffen, 
Ed Chenette, G. E. Holmes, R. B. Eisenberg 
16 original compositions for junior as well as for senior 
bands. 
Special solo parts for all instruments in addition to regu- 
lar parts. 
Band parts and Violin, 35c each; Piano and Piano Ac- 
cordion, 50c each. 


UP FRONT BAND BOOK of Sectional Solos, 
by Maj. Ed. Chenette 
Wherein every player of any section stands Up Front 
and plays the same solo in unison. 
Easy To Play, Scored as solos (Soli) for all band sec- 
tions. 
Price, 35c per part; Piano, 75c. 


ACADEMY BAND BOOK, by J. J. Richards 
For School, Parade, For 
and senior bands. 
Price, 35c per part. 





Ensemble, Concert. junior 


JENKINS BEGINNERS BAND BOOK AND 
INSTRUCTOR 


Contains 12 original compositions, the rudiments of 
music, the scales, instructions for tuning a band, exercises 
in unison and harmonized, 12 original compositions and the 
National Airs. All brass parts fingered. 


Price, 35c per part. 


JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY, kansas crry, missouri 
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State, District and Regwnal News 





New York State School Music 
Association 


4New York State School Music Edu- 
eators Conference, sponsored by the 
N.Y.S.S.M.A., will take place at the 
Onondaga and Syracuse Hotels, Syra- 
cuse, N. /Y. November 27-29, 1941. 
Speakers include M.E.N.C. President 
Fowler Smith; Ennis Davis, New York 
City; Russell Carter, New York State 
Supervisor of Music, Albany, N. Y.; 
Harry S. Ganders, dean of the School 
of Education, Syracuse University; A. 
H. Lowe, representative of the Associa- 
tion of Secondary Principals of New 
York State. 

Ithaca College Band, Orchestra, and 
Choir will give the opening program, 
under the direction of Walter Beeler, 
Pierre Henrotte, and Bert Rogers Lyon. 
As announced in last issue, the closing 
program will be presented by five all- 
state organizations, representing more 
than 200 communities. Richard W. 
Grant of Pennsylvania State College 
directs the mixed choir of 320; Elmer 
M. Hintz, of Skidmore College, Sara- 
toga Spa, New York, leads the girls’ 
choir of 120; Gerald Prescott of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota conducts the Red 
Band of 150; Frederick Fennell of the 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
N. Y., the Blue Band of 150; Pierre Hen- 
rotte, Ithaca College, the 140-piece or- 
chestra. 

Included in the program is the annual 
school of adjudication. This year every- 
one will be allowed to adjudicate per- 
formances by bands, orchestras, and 
choirs, as well as solos and ensembles. 
Part of the business session will be a 
round-table discussion conducted by E. 
L. Freeman of Syracuse, chairman of 
the new N.Y.S.S.M.A. plan of classifica- 
tion, which goes into effect in 1942. 

Syracuse Public School Music Super- 
visor Elizabeth V. Beach is chairman of 
local arrangements and hostess to the 
Conference. 

Region Four, National School Music 
Competition-Festivals will hold a 
luncheon and business meeting on 
Saturday, November 29. 

The Conference appears to be the 
largest music meeting scheduled for the 


East this year. Already representatives 
from four neighboring states have made 
reservations. For a copy of the pro- 


gram address New York State School 
Music Association, 100 S. 4th Avenue, 
Ilion, N. Y. 

—Frederic Fay Swift, Secretary 


Kansas Music Educators Association 


4For the annual meeting in Wichita, 
November 6-8, 1941, in conjunction with 
the meeting of the Kansas State Teach- 
ers Association, President N. V. Napier, 
with the officers and directors, planned 
a departure in the type of program, 
stressing the finer details of teaching 
rather than clinic bands and orchestras. 

Program: Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 6—Kansas Teachers’ Chorus re- 
hearsal, conductor, George Howerton, 
director of choral activities, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Ill. Friday 
morning, November 7—Teachers’ Chorus 
rehearsal. Friday afternoon—(1) gen- 
eral session, “Music”; (2) Teachers’ 
Chorus rehearsal; (3) instrumental mu- 
sic session—flute demonstration and dis- 
cussion, George B. Tack, Wichita; (4) 
instrumental music session bassoon 


demonstration and discussion, Howard 
Halgedahl, director of band, Fort Hays, 
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Kansas, State College; (5) public school 
music session, “Voice Classification of 
Teen Age Boys,” demonstration by Mrs. 
Mildred Hellener and boys from Wich- 
ita intermediate schools; (6) public 
school music session, “Some Aspects of 
a Developmental Curriculum in Music 
for the Elementary School,” E. E. Mohr, 
professor of public school music, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley, Colo.; (7) instrumental music ses- 
sion—oboe demonstration and discus- 
sion, Walter F. Walker, Wichita; (8) 
general session, “The Kansas High 
School Music Program,” E. A. Thomas, 
commissioner, Kansas State High School 
Activities Association, Topeka. Friday 
evening—(1) dinner for all officers, di- 
rectors, members of Research Council, 
and committee members; (2) K.M.E.A. 
presented the Teachers’ Chorus before 
the second general session of the K.S. 
T.A., under the conductorship of George 
Howerton:; (3) lobby sing at the Allis 
Hotel, directed by Hobart Davis, Fort 
Hays, Kansas, State College; Joe Wil- 
liams, Liberty Memorial High School, 
Lawrence; Warren Edmundson, Chanute; 
Lucile Bowers, Robinson Intermediate 
School, Wichita, accompanist. 

Saturday morning, November 8—(1) 
Teachers’ Chorus clinic session, George 
Howerton, conductor; (2) instrumental 
music session—French horn demonstra- 
tion and discussion, Kar] Schinner, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; (3) public school music 
session—demonstration on “The Use of 
Chimes, Bells, and Xylophones in the 
Wichita Elementary Schools,” directed 
by Grace V. Wilson, supervisor of vocal 
music, presented by Kellogg School, as- 
sisted by the kindergarten of Linwood 
School; (4) instrumental music session 

clarinet demonstration and discussion, 
Audrey Sanford, Wichita: (5) public 
school music’ session — “Establishing 
Readiness in Music Reading,” E. E. 
Mohr, professor of public school music, 
Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colo. Saturday noon—Aannual 
get-together luncheon, planned by Chair- 
man of Arrangements, Ina K. Hyde, 
Wichita High School North; annual 
business meeting followed. 


Arizona School Music Educators 
Association 


4 Annual meeting will be in Phoenix, 


November 13-15, 1941, concurrently with 
Arizona Education Association meeting. 
The program follows: November 13 
Sinfonia Banquet, conducted by Uni- 
versity of Arizona chapter of Alpha 
Upsilon; November 14— general music 
meeting on the subject, “Singing 
Through the School Assembly,” con- 
ducted by Hartley D. Snyder, University 
of Arizona; annual business meeting; 
annual banquet, with Harvey Taylor, 
superintendent of schools in Mesa, as 
speaker; third general session, at which 
Third All-State Orchestra (R. B. Lyon, 
Tempe Teachers, conductor) and First 
All-State Chorus (E. A. Ardrey, Flag- 
staff Teachers, conductor) will give the 
entire program, as previously § an- 
nounced. 





George C. Wilson, President 


Connecticut Music Educators 
Association 


4 Annual meeting announced for Octo- 
ber 31, 1941, in last issue was held at 
Lawn Club, New Haven. A _ business 
meeting preceded the luncheon. Speaker 
was Marshall Bartholomew, recently re- 
turned from a South American tour 
with the Yale Glee Club. 


Ohio Music Education Association 
Columbus, January 2-3, 1942 


4 Hundreds of music educators of Ohio 
and adjacent states will congregate in 
Columbus, January 2-3, 1942, for O.M. 
E.A. annual conference, held in conjunc- 
tion with Ohio Education Association 
meeting. Official hotels are the Fort 
Hayes and Chittenden. All O.M.E.A. 
directors may send students’ applica- 
tions for all-state band and all-state 
chorus to be _ recruited from high 
schools; blanks, obtainable from dis- 
trict presidents, include instructions. 
Conference chairman is George Hard- 
esty, Ohio State University. Dates of 
Ohio district competitions, scheduled for 
March, April, and May, are listed in 
November “Triad.” Greater Cleveland 
Solo and Ensemble Competition will be 
held March 14. 


Pennsylvania School Music Association 
4First annual music education confer- 
ence of P.S.M.A. in coéperation with 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, November 13-15, 1941, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. Pro- 
gram: Thursday evening, November 13, 
Richard W. Grant, director of music, 
Pennsylvania State College, presiding— 
(1) welcome from Dean Marion Trabue, 
School of Education; (2) “The Function 
of P.S.M.A. in 1942,” Levi Gilbert, presi- 
dent, P.S.E.A., and superintendent of 
schools, Altoona; (3) lecture and dem- 
onstration of the percussion instru- 
ments, Sam Rowland, New York, assisted 
by State College Junior Drum and Bugle 
Corvs (national champions). 

Friday morning, November 14—- (1) 
seminar on problems of music education 
in the elementary field, vocal and in- 
strumental, under Chairman M. Claude 
Rosenberry, chief, music education, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg; (2) rehearsal techniques dem- 
onstration of all-state band material, 
using Altoona Senior High School Band 
through the courtesy of Howard Linda- 
man, director of music, Altoona, and un- 
der the batons of Frank Kribskey, di- 
rector of the band, and George Howard, 
Pennsylvania State College Extension 
Division in Music. Friday noon—lunch- 
eon recess, committee meetings, etc. 

Friday afternoon— (1) seminar on 
problems of music education in the sec- 
ondary field, vocal and instrumental, un- 
der Chairman James Dunlop, president, 
P.S.M.A., and director of music, Farrell; 
(2) rehearsal technique demonstration 
of all-state chorus material, using the 
college choir conducted by Mary Mul- 
downey, director, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College A Cappella Choir, and Richard 
W. Grant; (3) marching band rehearsal, 
Penn State Blue Band; (4) dinner recess. 

Friday evening—concert by the college 
choir, Mary Muldowney, conductor, and 
Penn State Glee Club, Richard W. Grant, 
conductor, with pianist Charles Wake- 
field Cadman as assisting artist. 

Saturday morning, November 15—(1) 
“Research in Music Education,” under 
Chairman Irving Cheyette, director of 
music, Indiana (Pa.) State Teachers Col- 
lege, program to include digest of re- 
cent findings in the field of music educa- 
tion; (2) business meeting; (3) luncheon 
recess; (4) University of West Virginia 
vs. Penn State football game, with 
marching band demonstrations by West 
Virginia Band and Penn State Blue 
Band, Hummel Fishburn, director. 

Four districts have announced plans 
for the fall and winter. Northwestern 
District, which opened district activi- 
ties October 17 with a district band 
performance for the annual convention 
of the district P.S.E.A. at Erie, joined 
with Central District in opening P.S. 
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| SENSATIONAL NEW BRASS LINE BY BUESCH 


Until now — many could only look and long for a Buescher 
True Tone Instrument. Designed for artist musicians — 
made by master craftsmen — Bueschers were necessarily 
high in price. NOW, however, comes an announcement 
that’s truly sensational — a Cornet, Trumpet and Trombone 
carrying the famous Buescher name — backed by the 
Buescher guarantee — and priced at only $89.50 in lacquer 
with case and all equipment. 

This price is within reach of the most limited budget — the 
quality guarantee the same as on Bueschers selling for $200 
and more. See these amazing instruments yourself. We 
invite you to inspect them at your local Buescher dealer’s. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., Dept. 1101, ELKHART, INDIANA 


MADE BY MASTERS * 


| n,n Ce ee 


gt lu cing 
0 


Wide models — pro- 
fessional design. 


* 
Elaborate hand _ en- 
graved cut through 
lacquer as AG finish. 

* 


Valve pumps are of 
seamless pure nickel 
silver tubing — long 
bearing, tightly fitted. 


Trumpet tone brilliant. 
High register clear. 
* 


Top valve caps are 
recessed. Valves are 
pin-type — springs in 


. bottom. 


Cornet has genuine, 
broad cornet tone. 


Trombone has _ com- 
fortable and natural 
hand hold. 


Trombone slide action 
is extremely fast and 
permanently smooth. 


Tone is true — rich — 
horn is very easy to 
play — well balanced. 


* 
The famous Buescher 
easier to play quali- 
ties are built into ail 
these instruments. 











OCTAVO 
EDITION 





CONTAINS 


a varicty of numbers suitable for 


CLUBS, SCHOOLS, 
CHURCHES 


Such outstanding numbers as 


MISSOURI WALTZ 
PALE MOON 
FALLEN LEAF 


are in this edition 


Ask your music dealer to 
show you the NEW 


FORSTER 
OCTAVO CATALOG 


Write us direct if your dealer 
doesn't have this reference catalog 


FORSTER wasinnc” Oca 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


IMPROVE YOUR 
PROGRAMS 





ONLY 25¢ BRINGS YOU THIS 
$1.00 MUSIC LIBRARY MANUAL 
PLUS 11-PIECE SAMPLE KIT! 


Fina out how to save valuable 
time vou now lose in sorting, finding, 
and distributing music. Learn how other 
schools have made their music budgets 
go further by reducing loss and mutila- 
tion of music. The Selmer Music Library 
Manual tells you all of this and much 


more how to improve programs — train 
students in music library work—prevent 
mistakes, etc. The system is applicable 
to band, orchestra, chorus, and ensemble. 


Send 25c in coin or stamps today. State 
whether you are a bandmaster or super- 


visor. You will receive the $1 Library 
Manual and big sample kit of music 
library forms by return mail. This offer 


is made to introduce you to Selmer Li- 
brary System materials, available through 
your local music dealer. 


= ~=©6 Selmer 
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Elkhart 
Indiana 





M.A.’s choral program November 6 and 


7 in the Youngsville schools. Host 
Bryon Swanson presented as guest 
conductor Ralph Appleman of West- 


minster College. When Central District 
Chorus concertized November 7 and 8, 
Doris Van deBogart represented the 
Bradford schools in entertaining this 
first P.S.M.A. group to visit that city. 
Mary Muldowney was guest conductor. 

Southern District activities began last 
summer. This is the first district to 
vote to discharge local administrative 
expenses through concerts. Two such 
concerts are planned, one by Boiling 
Springs Band under Lynn Brenneman, 
at Waynesboro, the other by Manheim 
Band under John Enck, at Lebanon. 
Southern District Chorus will go to Mt. 
Rose, Orchestra to Mechanicsburg at 
some future date. 

Southwestern District Chorus will be 
entertained at West View, December 4-6. 
Alice Conner, vocal supervisor at West 
View, has secured Olaf C. Christiansen 
of St. Olaf Choir School, Northfield, 
Minn., as guest conductor of the festival 
concerts. 

Southeastern District has arranged 
three festivals: chorus at Sharon Hill 
(hostess, Margaret Dalton; guest con- 
ductor, Bruce Carey, Girard College, 
Philadelphia); orchestra at Kennett 
Square, February 21, 1942 (host, Ray L. 


Ott); band at Pottstown, March 28 
(host, district president, Andrew R. 
Frech; guest conductors, Bruce C. 


Beach and H. E. Pike). 


Montana Music Educators Association 
4Great Falls meeting took place Octo- 
ber 23-25. Visiting clinic director was 
Chester Duncan. Discussions and demon- 
strations were conducted by John Les- 
ter, assistant professor of music, Uni- 
versity of Montana, on “Microphone 
Technique in Relation to School Broad- 
easting and Recording” and “Voice 
Problems.” Other speakers were John 
Crowder, dean of the School of Music, 
University of Montana; Stanley M. 
Teel, state supervisor of music; Ralph 
Rauh, president of Montana State Music 
Teachers Association (private teachers). 

Officers 1941-42: President—Edmund 
Sedivy, Lewistown: Vice-President, H. E. 
Hamper, Anaconda. 





In-and-About Salt Lake City Music 
Educators Club 
4 Dr. G. Oscar Russel, eminent authority 
on the physiology of the voice, gave an 
illustrated lecture, “Functioning of the 
Human Voice in Singing,’ at the Oc- 
tober 10 meeting. 

Officers elected at this meeting for the 
current year are: President—Basil Han- 
sen, Salt Lake City; Vice-President— 
John L. Stacey, Bountiful; Secretary- 
Treasurer — Merva Morris, Salt Lake 
City; Three-Year Board Member—Edith 
Beless, Salt Lake City. Retaining office 
are: Second Vice-President — Armont 
Willardson, Salt Lake City; Board 
Members Florence Allen and George 
H. Durham, both of Salt Lake City. 


Chicago Public School Music 
Educators Club 
4 The Chicago Public School Music Ed- 
ucators Club announced three meetings 
for the current season: October 22, 
1941; February 18 and April 22, 1942. 
Music supervisors of the elementary dis- 
tricts will act as membership chairmen 
for elementary music teachers in their 
respective districts. High school dis- 
trict membership chairmen are: Dis- 
trict 1—Clare John Thomas, Von Steu- 
ben; District 2—Myra Cook, Wells; 
District 3 Marcel Ackermann, Farra- 
gut: District 4—Joseph Taylor, Lind- 
blom; District 5 — Mildred Larsen, 
Bowen. College membership chairman is 
Erhardt Bergstrasser, Wright Junior 
College. Club officers are: President— 
Kathleen R. Lane; General Chairman 
Myra Cook; Treasurer - Franklin R. 
—Kathleen R. Lane 





Borger. 





Iowa Music Educators Association 


4Program of annual meeting, in con- 
junction with Iowa State Teachers As- 
sociation convention in Des Moines, No- 
vember 6-7, 1941: 

Thursday morning, November 6—(1) 
instrumental section; Chairman, Leo J. 
Schula, director of music, Charles City 
—rehearsal of a typical Iowa high school 
band, under the baton of A. R. Edgar, 
Iowa State College, Ames; (2) vocal sec- 
tion; Chairman, Ansel C. Martin, direc- 
tor of high school vocal music, Iowa 
City—rehearsal of a typical Iowa high 
school chorus, under the direction of 
Mrs. Kathleen Shaw Miller, Council 
Bluffs. 

Thursday noon—luncheon and annual 
business meeting, with Executive Secre- 
tary C. V. Buttelman of the M.E.N.C. 
as guest; music by Faculty String Quar- 
tet of Morningside College, Sioux City 
(Leo Kucinski, first violin; Benita Moss- 
man, second violin; Marion Stickles, 
viola; Richard Clayton, cello). 

Thursday afternoon — (1-2)  instru- 
mental and vocal sections, continuing 
the band and chorus rehearsals; (3) 
meeting of Iowa Music Teachers Associ- 
ation, Edward Kurtz, chairman, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 

Friday afternoon, November 7—(1) in- 
strumental section; Chairman, Elizabeth 
Green, director of orchestras, East High 
School, Waterloo—rehearsal of a typical 
Iowa high school orchestra, conducted 
by Leo Kucinski; (2) vocal section, un- 
der Chairman Margaret Porter, Roose- 
velt High School, Cedar Rapids—‘“‘The 
Child Voice,” Mildred Jackson, super- 
visor of music, Mason City; “Vocal Pro- 
cedure and Technique Used in Inter- 
mediate Grades,” a demonstration by 
Lovella Ewalt, primary and interme- 
diate vocal supervisor, Cedar Rapids; 
“What Music and for Whom in the 
Junior High School,” Blanche Maeda 
Spratt, East Junior High School, Sioux 
City; demonstration by Drake Univer- 
sity (Des Moines) A Cappella Choir, di- 
rected by Stanford Hulshizer. 

—Maurice T. Iverson, President 





California-Western Music Educators 
Conference 


4Annual fall meeting of the Southern 
District will be held at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, November 
29, 1941. In addition to general and 
luncheon meetings, the Conference will 
feature section meetings in vocal teach- 
ing, music appreciation, elementary 
supervision, instrumental teaching, pi- 
ano-theory. Wilson Junior High School 
Band of Glendale, directed by Eric 
Baber, and University of California A 
Cappella Choir, under Raymond More- 
man, will perform at the general ses- 
sion. Chief Helen Heffernan of Cali- 
fornia’s Division of Elementary Edu- 
cation and Rural Schools will speak on 
“What Practices Can We Defend in 
Music Education in Time of Crisis?” 
Louis Woodson Curtis will report on 
his South American tour (see pp. 13-17). 

-Fred Ohlendorf, Secretary 


North Coast Section (Humboldt 
County) band, orchestra, and choral clin- 
ics were held at the time of the Teach- 
ers Institute in Eureka, October 20-22. 
Primary object was the reading of new 
material; in addition, each group pre- 
sented several selections for the general 
sessions of the Institute. The band was 
organized by Walter Wood, Arcata; Bill 
Crane, Ferndale; Lloyd Anderson, For- 
tuna. In charge of the orchestra were 
Louis Weichselfelder, Eureka; Jack 
Flook and Dorothy Dale Arnold, For- 
tuna; Jack Coombs, Eureka. The vocal 
group was organized and led by Pearl 
Jacobsen, Eureka; Ruth Carroll, Arcata; 
Dorothy Dale Arnold, Fortuna.—Dorothy 
Dale Arnold, Secretary. 

Third annual dinner meeting of Cen- 
tral District took place October 18 at 
Fresno, with Acting President J. Chand- 
ler Henderson in charge. Toastmaster 
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was Arthur C. Berdahl, head of Instru- 
mental Music Department, Fresno State 
College, and conductor of Fresno Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Topping the entertain- 
ment was the debut of All-Central Cali- / 
fornia Music Educators (ten-piece) Sym- A Vew ( antata For ( olleges: 
phonic Band, especially assembled for 

the occasion. Officers for the current 
year were elected at the business meet- Schools! Colleges! 
ing, but the Journal has not yet received 
their names. 


Community Choral Groups! 
Saturday, December 6, 1941, is the 


tentative date of the first clinic. Churches! Trade Unions! 


California School Band and Orchestra 
Association 


4Southern District Festival, April 17- 
18, 1942, Compton. (B-O-IS-IE) Presi- 
dent—Holace Metcalf, Inglewood; Vice- 
President—Carl G. Lindgren, Long 


Beach; Secretary—Helen Bicknell, Los 
Angeles; Treasurer — Albert Caliguiri, By GEORGE KLEINSINGER 
Los Angeles; Board of Directors—Ches- 
ter A. Perry, Glendale; Donald W. Rowe, 


Los Angeles; Charles A. Dana, Pasa- Based on the immortal poems of WALT WHITMAN and 
dena; Donald S. Palmer, West Los An- ° ° . 
geles; Leon V. Metcalf, Pasadena; Syi- published for Baritone Solo and Mixed Chorus 


vain Bernstein, Los Angeles. with piano accompaniment 
San Diego District Festival, March 27- 
28, 1942, Escondido. President—Myron 
Green, San Diego; Secretary-Treasurer 
Frank Close, San Diego; Festival Chair- 
man.—Lester F. Schroeder, Escondido. Full Score and Orchestral Parts Available for Rental 


Complete Vocal Score—$1.00 





Southern California Vocal Association 
4 Annual Choral Festival, April 24, 1942. 
This is a festival only, without com- 
petition; it was attended last year by Never before has there been available to school and semi-professional groups such 
1,500 students. The following officers a thrilling and artistic rendition of the teeming, surging life that is America; its 
were elected for the current season: factories, its farms, its rivers and lands. Here is the voice of courage and joy, of 
President—Charles ,C. Hirt; Vice-Presi- le es d . Here is D a ee f Freed : sry world 
dents—W. B. Olds. Ralph M. Holmes, pleasure and pain. ere is Democracy, singing o reedom in an angry world. 
Bernice R. Sheets, Pauline Dainey, and 
Dorothy A. Hawkins; Secretary—Ruth 
Bonge; Treasurer—Glen M. Case. The 


Association will present Tour programs fll UD MANG DI ALTE S ONY LON) COM QOD GODS WHOA 


this winter in which demonstrations by 
prominent choral instructors will cover y i i lew Y c 
vocal problems in elementary through R.C.A. Bldg. Radio City New York 
university levels. 


Recorded by JoHN CHarLes THomas in Victor Album M777 





New England Music Festival Association 
4 Important dates are: January 10, 1942, 
all-member meeting, Hotel Brunswick, 
Boston; March 18-21, All-New England 
Band, Orchestra, and Choral Concert 
Festival, Keene, N. H.; May 22-23, New 
England Music Festival, Providence, R. 


I.; June 13, all-member meeting, Hotel “POISE Is PERFECT BALANCE” 


Brunswick, Boston. 

















Host to Concert Festival at Keene, : ’ 
N. H., will be Charles Woodbury, local Good flutists on one side of the scales — 
director of music. Raymond E. Claflin, poor instruments on the other NEVER 
principal of Keene High School and 
member of the Festival Association’s strike a point of balance. 
executive board, is active in the latter’s 
administration. Festival rehearsals will Haynes flutes help establish poise. Flawless ma- 
be at the high school and at Keene terials, accurate workmanship, and irreproachable 
Teachers College. Festival concert will i : : 
be on Saturday, March 21, at the high intonation banish worry and uncertainty. 
school. Hotel headquarters will be at 
the Ellis. Band director is Paul Wiggin, Order today 
with Albert Dorr of Mystic, Conn., as Own a flute made expressly for you of 
manager. Orchestra director is Albert SILVER, GOLD, or PLATINUM 
Wassell, with Enos E. Held of Concord, 
Mass., aS manager. Chorus’ director Catalog on request. 


is Charles Woodbury, with Luther 
Churchill of East Bridgewater, Mass., — — — 
as manager; Beatrice Hunt of Plymouth, } 


WM. S. HAYNES, 


mn 
Mass., is chairman of the chorus com- ¢ WANES fy, M t & £e | 
mittee. wow “Je aster Founder 
Auditions for the New England Music | Wa, S. Haynes Ca Craftsmen WM. S. HAYNES CO. 
Festival at Providence, R. I., will take BOSTON. MASS a 1888 A | Bee, 1888 
place at Hope and Nathan Bishop high aec’e Tras mann since aca | 


schools. Required music lists are an- ee ee ae 
nounced in the “Bulletin” for October, 
1941. Address all inquiries regarding 108 Massachusetts Ave. 
housing, feeding, etc., to Walter Butter- WM my HAYNES CoO 

field, 20 Summer Street, Providence. 2 a a BOSTON, MASS. 
Yearly feature of the Music Festival 
is the massed band program, which 
comprises the Association’s big contri- 
bution to the host city. Ralph Rush of 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, again will be 


conductor. Attendance at the Music MEN.C. BIENNIAL MEETING 


Festivals has grown from 1,847 in 1933, 


the first year, to 4,485 in 1941; total - . ‘ a) ) 

entries, from 39 to 160. Milwaukee, Wisc. March 28-April 2, 1942 
Copies of the revised constitution and ? , , 

bylaws, adopted at the September 27 

meeting, are available. 
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Amoucas most 
used hand book 


CLIPPER 
Band Book 


Compiled and Arranged 
by George H. Sanders 


CONTENTS 


. Wait for the Wagon 

. Hand Me Down My Walking Cane 
Oh, Dem Golden Slippers 

Caisson Song 

Old Gray Mare 

Hinky Dinky Parley Voo 

. Regiment of the Sambre and Meuse 
. The Band Played On 

She May Have Seen Better Days 
10. Little Annie Rooney 

11. Daisy Bell 

12. The Bowery 

13. I'll Take You Home Again, Kathleen 
14. Londonderry Air 

15. Country Gardens 

16. March of the Kings 

17. Onward, Christian Soldiers 

18. March of the Men of Harlech 

19. Home on the Range 

90. The Man On the Flying Trapeze 
21. Cities Service March 

22. Nobody Knows the Trouble I've Seen 
23. Deep River 

24. Carry Me Back to Old Virainny 
95. I've Been Working on the Railroad 
26. She'll Be Comin’ ‘round the Mountain 
27. You're in the Army Now 

28. Poem 

99. Ay! Ay! Ay! 

30. La Cucaracha 

31. El Relicario 

32. O Sole Mio 

33. Come Back to Sorrento 

34. Cielito Lindo 

35. Ciribiribin 

36. On Schedule March 


OMNAvL WH = 


Parts published for all instru- 
ments. Price 35¢ each. Piano- 
Conductor part 75c. 


Write today for 
free sample copy. 


EMIL ASCHER, Inc. 


Established 1879 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Missouri Music Educators Association 


4 Annual clinic will be held in St. Louis, 
December 4-6, 1941, concurrently with 
the annual meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. Sessions will be 
in the new Southwest High School Build- 
ing. Clinic organizations will be re- 
cruited from throughout the state. Or- 
ganizing chairman for these groups is 
A. W. Bleckschmidt, State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg. At least one of 
the groups will present a festival pre- 
lude for one of the general sessions of 
the M.S.T.A. Guest conductors include 
George Howerton, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, I1l.; Leo Kucinski, Morn- 
ingside College, Sioux City, Iowa; 
Everett Saunders, Wilmette, Ill.; Mar- 
tha White, Clayton, Mo., and a number 
of other vocal and instrumental author- 
ities from Missouri. Sessions have been 
scheduled for band, orchestra, string 
ensemble, woodwind ensemble, and brass 
ensemble; girls’ glee club, boys’ glee 
club, mixed chorus, and madrigal; ele- 
mentary school vocal music, rural school 
fine arts, and general sessions of the 
M.S.T.A. There will also be a banquet. 

—J. T. Alexander, President 


Central Kentucky Music Educators 
Association 

4First fall meeting was at Eastern 
State Teachers College, October 3. A 
string quartet from the music depart- 
ment of the college played a group of 
Appalachian folk songs arranged by Mr. 
Stone of the violin department. “Latest 
Trends in Music Education” was the 
general theme of four short talks given 
by men who had attended conferences 
and summer school sessions outside the 
state: B. Crawford, principal of Lafay- 
ette School, Lexington; Chester Travel- 
stead, director of music at Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington; Lee Crook, di- 
rector of orchestral music in Fayette 
County; Rolf Hovey of Berea College. 

Central Kentucky Music Educators 
are much interested in the American 
Unity Through Music movement, in 
connection with which they are plan- 
ning a big variety show, “Lafayette on 
Parade.” —Mrs. Harlowe Dean 


Rhode Island Music Educators 
Association 


4First regular meeting of season was 
scheduled for October 30 in the Garden 
Room, Biltmore Hotel. Following 
luncheon and business meeting, Prof. 
Lee C. McCauley of Rhode Island State 
College presented Sam C. Rowland of 
New York in a lecture-demonstration of 
percussion technique. Tentative plans 
are under way for all-day meeting on 
November 29 at Rhode Island State 
College. This will take the form of a 
symposium, to which it is hoped to 
bring speakers from the fields of super- 
intendence and state music supervision, 
from the Federal Department of Edu- 
eation and the National Recreation 
Association. Anna L. McInerney will 
have charge. —Elsie S. Bruce, President 

Tentative date for annual All-State 
High School Orchestra and Chorus Fes- 
tival is March 28, 1942. 


Maryland Music Educators Association 


4All-Maryland High School Orchestra 
gave a concert in Baltimore, October 
25, for members of Maryland State 
Teachers Association and their friends. 
The orchestra is composed of 152 stu- 
dents and was conducted by Osmar P. 
Steinwald, supervisor of instrumental 
music in Baltimore, and Phillip H. 
Royer, supervisor of music in Carrol 
County. The concert was broadcast. 

New M.M.E.A. officers are: President— 
Robert Bolles, Baltimore; First Vice- 
President—C. James Velie, Catonsville; 
Second Vice-President—Philip S. Royer, 
Westminster; Third Vice-President—Os- 
mar P. Steinwald, Baltimore; Secretary- 
Treasurer — Mrs. Frances Civis, super- 
visor of choral music, Baltimore Public 
Schools. 


Nebraska Music Educators Association 


4 Annual clinic will take place in Fre- 
mont, December 4-6, 1941. Guest con- 
ductors will be: Band—L. Bruce Jones 
of Little Rock, Ark., president, Na- 
tional School Band Association; Orches- 
tra— Thor Johnson, director of the 
University of Michigan Symphony and 
the Little Symphony of Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Choir— Harold A. Decker of 
Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill. Officers of 
the N.M.E.A. are: President—WM. H. 
Shoemaker, Hastings; Vice-Presidents— 
Band, R. Cedric Anderson, North 
Platte; Choral, R. W. Trenholm, North 
Platte; Orchestra, Bernard Nevin, Lin- 
coln; Secretary-Treasurer—S. K. Lots- 

peich, Grand Island. 
All-Nebraska student band, orchestra, 
and chorus will be organized at clinic. 
M. H. Shoemaker 





Wyoming Choral and Instrumental 
Directors Association 


4State contest, April 30-May 2, 1942, 
Casper. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) 
Officers are: President — Archie O. 
Wheeler, Douglas; Instrumental Vice- 
President — Merle Prugh, Cody; Vocal 
Vice-President — Grace Slind, Casper; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Walter A. Savage, 
Casper; Board of Directors — Dorothy 
Greieve, Sheridan; John Durham, Wor- 
land; Linus Carroll, Riverton; Leon 
Carroll, Torrington; Jessie Leffell, Chey- 
enne; Clyde J. Belsly, Rawlins; Neil 
Dearringer, Wheatland. 
—Archie O. Wheeler 





In-and-About Pittsburgh Music 
Educators Club 


4 Visiting celebrities from two conti- 
nents helped start the most ambitious 
program in the club’s fourteen years 
of existence. Presented at first meeting 
of the season, October 11, was Stanley 
Chapple, formerly director of the Lon- 
don Academy of Music, now assistant 
conductor of the Berkshire Festival. 
Mr. Chapple's long connection with 
children’s coneerts in Europe made his 
remarks of particular interest to lead- 
ers of youth. Joseph Maddy, interna- 
tionally known music educator, will 
follow Mr. Chapple in November. The 
club drops its intellectual side at 
Christmas for annual party. At Janu- 
ary meeting E. W. Jacobsen, dean of the 
School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, will interpret current 
changes in education. February meet- 
ing brings members into round-table 
discussion. Upholding its past record of 
presenting musicians who step ahead of 
their time, the club presents Arnold 
Schoenberg, “bad boy of the music 
seale,” in April. Iconoclast Schoenberg, 
now teaching at University of Southern 
California, will lecture on his new 
twelve-tone scale. 

Officers for the current season are: 
President — Raymond R. Reed; First 
Vice-President — Herbert L. Ostrander; 
Second Vice-President and Publicity 
Director — Harold F. Hetrick; Third 
Vice-President — Stevan G. Ambrits; 
Secretary—Elizabeth Henderson; Treas- 
urer—Grace Cyphers. 

—Harold F. Hetrick 


Western Wisconsin Music Festival 
Association 


4 Western Wisconsin Musical Festival, 
November 15 and December 6, 1941, La 
Crosse State Teachers College. Former 
date is Band Day, featuring short con- 
certs by bands from various schools, at 
which criticism will be offered. Three 
massed bands, known as Red, White, 
and Blue bands, will present evening 
concert. December 6, Choral and Orches- 
tral Day, will also feature short con- 
certs and criticism. A one-day choral 
clinie will be conducted by Noble Cain. 
An evening program will be given by 
the massed orchestra, massed mixed a 
cappella chorus, and massed _ girls’ 
chorus. —Thomas Annett, Secretary 


Music Educators Journal 
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Michigan School Vocal Association 


4Fall meeting will be held November 
15, 1941, in the Music Building, Michi- 
gan State College, Lansing. It is 
planned to have Kenneth Westerman as 
guest speaker. The board of directors 
will meet before the general session. 

Choir material clinic will be held at 
Ann Arbor in January, 1942, date to be 
announced. Required spring festival 
compositions will be chosen at this time. 
Music festival and spring meeting will 
be held in April, 1942, at Michigan State 
‘College. 

—Louise Knudson Reavely, Secretary 


Ohio Valley Music Educators 
Association 


4First 1941-42 meeting was on October 
8, when the Vocal Music Section held a 
dinner at Scottish Rite Cathedral, 
Wheeling W. Va. Guest speaker Noble 
Cain talked on problems peculiar to 
high school vocal teachers, later di- 
rected the assemblage in the singing of 
new choral compositions. The Band- 
masters Club, comprising men of the 
Instrumental Section, met October 15, 
with Irving Cheyette of Pennsylvania’s 
Indiana State Teachers College as guest. 

Sectional meetings are a new depart- 
ure in the Association. Only one gen- 
eral meeting is planned this year; other 
meetings will comprise those of the 
three sections—Vocal High School, In- 
strumental, and Elementary Grades. The 
last-named will meet first in November. 

The Association enters its sixth year 
under the following officers, elected at 
last season’s final meeting: President— 
Cc. Lawrence Kingsbury, Wheeling; 
Vice-President—Ethel Check, Warwood; 
Secretary—Edwin M. Steckel, Oglebay 
Institute; Treasurer — Joe Webster, 
Shadyside. —Edwin M. Steckel 








In-and-About Chicago Music Educators 
Club 


4 Season’s first meeting was a luncheon 
at the Congress Hotel, October 11. 
Guests were the Board of Directors of 
the M.E.N.C., then in session. Guest 
speaker Rudolph Ganz, Chicago Musical 
College head, talked on American Unity 


Through Music. Vice-President Sten 
Halfvarson presented his West High 
School (Aurora) a cappella choir in a 


short program. An impressive memorial 
honored two of the club’s past presi- 
dents who died last summer, Mrs. Avis 
T. Schreiber and Mrs. Winnifred Smith 


Downing. 
New program chairman is Mary Lois 
Clark of East Chicago, Ind. Future 


meetings will be held December 6, 1941; 
February 7 and March 21, 1942. The 
December meeting (place to be an- 
nounced) will be given over to the 
Christmas idea, with a program pre- 
sented by the choir of unchanged voices 
of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church and by 
Helen Parker, educational director of 
the Art Institute. The February meet- 
ing, to be held on the campus of the 
University of Chicago, will feature a 
talk by Cecil Smith, music critic and 
director of the university’s music de- 
partment, and a panel discussion of 
music problems. School superintend- 
ents will be guests at the March meet- 
ing (place to be announced), and plans 
are to hold a series of discussions on 
music problems. 

—Margaret F. Pouk, President 


In-and-About New Haven Music 
Educators Club 


4Year’s work begins with luncheon 
meeting at New Haven, Conn., Novem- 
ber 9, 1941, as announced in last issue. 
At second meeting, January 10, 1942, 
Bernard Taylor of Juilliard School of 
Music, New York, will conduct a Diag- 
nostic Vocal Clinic. Arrangements are 
being made for music educator-club 
members to bring in students who have 
special vocal problems. — Robert W. 
Yingling, First Vice-President, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. 
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J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40t 


Early Amerucan 


Part-Song Arrangements 


by Joseph W. Clokey 





SECULAR 

a Ps ccccccnseuseseen . Stephen Foster {45 
Listen to the Mocking Bird...... Alice Hawthorne 

in Dream of Jeanie.............. Stephen Foster {15 
PUGS WOE © BAS 66sec vi ccdiene Stephen Foster 

Bells..........00.00 Old Tune {45 
BENG GTR 6 ccc cccccvcceces Old Tune 

Tis But a Little Faded Flower... . J. R. Thomas 1.45 
Swinging ’Neath the Apple Tree. . O. P. Barrows 
Cousin Jedidiah................ H. S. Thompson 12 
He’s Gone Away...........+..-. Southern Mountain Song 15 

} Old Chisholm Trail............. Cowboy Song 1.45 
Piety FReREes, o.oo cc ccccccc secs Mountain Song 

SACRED 
The Lord Is Risen Today........ William Billings 15 
The Lord Descended from Above.. James Lyon 15 
Cee Or Gs kde sis dn ccardccas Ephrata Cloister 15 
(Cross It Yourself __ ; \ i 

< Mary Wore Three Links of Chain Spirituals ................. 20 

\-Zek’l Saw de Wheel s 


B. 


New York, N. Y. 


h Street 








GRAY-NO 





NEW FALL PUBLICATIONS 








VELLO 





Fog . 
; one piano 
Ah’m Gwine to hands, _ 


Norfolk ....... Becker 


Glory be to 


God ....Rachmaninoff Price, $1 





S.A.T.B. O Come, Ye Servants. ..Tye-Holler 
Finnish Lullaby. .Palmgren-Baldwin Darkness Was O’er the 
Fog (S.S.A.T.B.B.)........ .. Stone Land ......... V ittoria-Greenfield 
Prayer for Liberty.......... Means The Erie Canal....Arr. Roger Bird 
tt on cesccacceees Chesnokoff, ME see exs Beethoven-Scherer 
arr. Gretchaninoff S.S.A. 
I See Thy Kingdom.. .Gretchaninoff Hopi Indian Lullaby. .arr. Levenson 
Tia ko os 6iwineseeds Williams SE, - BO vcwcsvcsocuss Bateson 
; $ = Tell Me, 
' pi ov ein THIS DEAR, Hand : 
DEAR LAND 


A Choral Rhapsody 


T.T.B.B. Ser Mixed Vol 
. or Mixe oices, 
Bold Turpin. , ee aes Soloists, and the 
rennet .. Bridge-Enders Spoken Word, with 


accompaniment for 


HARVEY GAUL 


Hymn to the Night... 
......Campbell-Tipton 


By the Waters of Baby- 
lon (S.S.A.A.)...James 


Go Tell it on the Moun- 


four tains.....arr. Guenther 


°Twas in the 
Moon....arr. Guenther 


00 The Question. ...Warren 








Agents for Novello & Co., London 











GRAY-NO 





THE H. W. GRAY CO. 


159 EAST 48th ST. 
New York City 


VELLO 

















Establish the pitch—Set the rhythm — Sing 


THAT’S SIGHT READING FUN! 


Now available: (Each a song book with a plan.) 
“Two-Part Sight Reading Fun” 
“Three-Part Sight Reading Fun” 

“S A B Sight Reading Fun” 
“Four-Part Sight Reading Fun” 


Handy-Folio Music Co. 


2821 N. 9th Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





WANTED 


Back copies of the Music Educators Na- 
tional mference Yearbook as _ follows— 
1915, 1916, 1921 to 1923, inclusive, 1931, 1932, 
1934 and 1936. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


Suite 840, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


$28 Eim Teeter 
'NCINNAT HIO 


Selected and Transcribed 
by 
CORWIN H. TAYLOR 


EACH COMPOSITION IN “THEMES OF 
THE MASTERS” FOLIO MAY BE PUR- 
CHASED SEPARATELY FOR BAND, 
AND INCIDENTALLY FOUR (*) OF THE 
NUMBERS ARE ON THE NATIONAL 
1942 LIST—CLASS D. 


Contents of Collection and Prices of 
Separate Numbers for Band 


Full 
Band 

“WAGNER —Three Motives from “The 
Mastersingers of Nuremburg!”’........ $1.50 


RIMSKY- KORSAKOFF— From SCHEH 
EREZADE “The Young Prince and 
SS OD _ 1.50 
*BRAHMS— Excerpt from Third Move- 


ment, Symphony No. 3... 50 
*DVORAK—Excerpt from the Finale, 
“New World gr 1.50 
SAINT-SAENS—Selections from ’’Sam- 
OE OO —=—>E>~~EE ae 1.50 
SCHUBERT—Impromptu (Theme) ........ 1.00 
GRIBG—AlBUM-LOl  ..ccccccsccccccccsesesccseeess 1.00 
PONCHIELLI—Excerpt from the Ballet 
“Dance of the Hours”’..............cccsee 1.00 
OFFENBACH — Minuet from ‘The 
Tales of Hoffman”’....... 1.00 
*SCHUMANN—March from ‘ “Carnaval” 
SIIIIIIIID  scccessentinitpiinisiuitaieitinileieiniosndmmemigaaions 1.50 
MOZART Three Melodies from “The 
(eg ge 1.50 
BEETHOVEN — Excerpt from Third 
Movement. Svmphony No. 4b.......... 1.50 


TSCHAIKOWSKY—Themes from Over- 
ture—Fantasie ‘Romeo and Juliet’’..1.50 


Instrumentation of Band Books 
CONDUCTOR 
D> Piccolo, C Flute, Oboe, E> Clarinet, 
Ist B» Clarinet, 2nd B> Clarinet, 3rd B) Clar- 
inet, Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet, Soprano 
Saxophone, Ist Alto Saxophone, 2nd Alto 
Saxophone, Tenor Saxophone, Baritone 
Saxophone, Ist By Cornet, 2nd B> Cornet, 
3rd B> Cornet, 4th B> Cornet, Ist E> Horn 
(Alto), 2nd E>, Horn (Alto) 3rd & 4th E> 
Horns, Ist Trombone Bass Clef, 2nd Trom- 
bone Bass Clef, 3rd Trombone Bass Clef, 
Ist & 2nd Trombones, Treble, 3rd Trom- 
bone, Treble, Bassoon, Baritone, Bass Clef, 
Baritone, Treble Clef, Basses, Drums & 


Tympani. 
Price, Each Band Book.......... $ .40 
Com@uctos’s Book .......cccccess 1.00 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


















Region One 
(Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho) 
4 Choral clinic, November 28-29, 1941, on 
the University of Washington campus, 
Seattle. Music from the 1942 national 
competition list will be performed by 
Seattle high school choral organizations 
and University of Washington Choir. 
Clinic program will include reading of 
contest material in all classifications; 
round table discussion of contest prob- 
lems, standardization of judging, choral 
problems; speakers on various phases of 
interpretation, phrasing, sight reading; 
dinner-business meeting. 

Instrumental clinic, December’ 6-7, 
1941, Portland, Ore. All Saturday ses- 
sions will be at Grant High School; 
Sunday morning session will be an- 
nounced later. ,Clinic bands and orches- 
tras will be from the Vancouver and 
Portland high schools and the Oregon 
Music Project, W.P.A. An attempt will 
be made to play all numbers from the 
1942 competition list requested in ad- 
vance by directors. An orchestra made 
up of supervisors and directors is being 
organized by John Stehn of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon to meet Sunday morn- 
ing and play over materials heard Sat- 
urday that have particular interest or 
need further hearing. At the dinner- 
business meeting Saturday evening in- 
vitations will be received and a host 
city chosen for the 1942 Regional Com- 
petition-Festival. 

—Waliace H. Hannah, Chairman 


Region Three 
(Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio) 

4 National School Music Competition- 
Festival, May 13-16, 1942, Elkhart, Ind. 
(B-MB-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Sponsored by 
the Elkhart Public Schools, Elkhart 
Band Parents Association, and Elkhart 
Chamber of Commerce. Region Three 
Board of Control: Chairman — King 
Stacy, Lansing, Mich.; Vice-Chairmen— 
3and, David Hughes, Elkhart, Ind.; Or- 
chestra, Melvin L. Balliett, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Vocal, C. Scripps Beebee, Cen- 
tralia, Ill.; Secretary—G. W. Patrick, 
Springfield, I11. 


Region Five 
(California, Arizona, Nevada) 

4 National School Music Competition- 
Festival, May 8-9, 1942, San Diego. Re- 
gion Five Board of Control: Chairman— 
Lester F. Schroeder, Escondido; Vice- 
Chairmen — Orchestra, Nino Marcelli, 
San Diego; Band, Carl G. Lindgren, 
Long Beach; Vocal, Alfred H. Smith, 
San Diego; Secretary — Evan Williams, 
Escondido (all Calif.). 


Region Seven 
(Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Tennessee) 
4Clinic January, 1942, Monroe, La., 
dates to be announced later. (B-O-C) 


Region Eight 
(District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, West Virginia) 

4 National School Music Competition- 
Festival, May 6-9, 1942, Savannah, Ga. 
(B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Sponsored by the 
Savannah Chamber of Commerce. Region 
Eight Board of Control: Chairman (Re- 
gional and Vocal)—Walter B. Graham, 
Washington, Ga.; Vice-Chairmen—Band, 
Fred W. McCall, Miami, Fla.; Orchestra 
(also Secretary - Treasurer), James C. 
Pfohl, Davidson, N. C. 


Region Ten 
(West Colorado, South Idaho, East 
Nevada, Utah, Southwest Wyoming) 
4 National School Music Competition- 
Festival, May 8-10, 1942, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho (all schools north of Salt Lake 
City), and Price, Utah (all schools south 
of Salt Lake City). Region Ten Board 
of Control: Chairman—A. L. Gifford, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho; Vice-Chairmen— 
Band, W. H. Terry, Hyrum, Utah; Or- 
chestra, H. L. Fawson, Pocatello, Idaho; 
Vocal, W. H. Gould, Grand Junction, 








Colo.; Secretary-Treasurer—J. F. Beat- 
tie, Grand Junction, Colo.; Board of Di- 
rectors—Blaine Blonquist, Lyman, Wyo.; 
W. H. Gould, Grand Junction, Colo.; 
H. L. Fawson, Pocatello, Idaho; A. L. 
Gifford, Idaho Falls, Idaho; Kenneth 
Hawkes, Shelley, Idaho; A. T. Henson, 
Logan, Utah; J. L. Terry, Morgan, Utah; 
John Stacy, Bountiful, Utah; Loyd 
Hillyer, Montrose, Colo. 


Arkansas 


4 State clinic, February 6-7, 1942, Little 
Rock. (B-O) State contest, April 24- 
25, 1942, place to be announced. (B-O- 
IS-IE) Sponsored by Arkansas School 
Band and Orchestra Association. Presi- 
dent—Addison Wall, Fort Smith. 


Colotado 
AlInstrumental clinic, December 5-6, 
1941, Denver. Alvin R. Edgar, Iowa 


State College, Ames, Iowa, guest con- 
ductor. Date and locations for state 
competition-festival will be set at that 
time. Sponsored by Colorado Instru- 
mental Directors Association, a division 
of Colorado Music Educators Associa- 
tion. C.I.D.A. officers are: President— 
Raymon H. Hunt, Denver; Vice-Presi- 
dent—Earl Hornish, Holyoke; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Herbert K. Walther, Denver. 
Board of Directors: Rei Christopher, 
Pueblo; Hugh E. McMillen, Boulder; 
Verne Tingle, Alamosa High School; C. 
W. Kirk, Kit Carson High School. 
—Raymon H. Hunt 


Plorida 
4State vocal clinic, November 14-15, 
1941, DeLand. State vocal contest, 


April 9-11, 1942, De Funiak; April 16-18, 
Tampa. (C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Sponsored by 
Florida School Vocal Association. Presi- 
dent — Benjamin FE. Green, Tampa; 
Vice-President—Mrs. Lallie B. McKen- 
zie, West Palm Beach; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—Veronica Davis, DeLand; Execu- 
tive Committee—Mrs. Mamie R. Morris- 
son, DeFuniak; Mrs. Gertrude C. Miller, 
St. Petersburg; Eleanor Rankin, Daytona 
Beach; Jewell Presnell, Panama City; 
Mrs. Evangeline Haines, Leesburg; S. 
P. Durrance, Jr., Lake Alfred. Annual 
business meeting, November 14, 1941, 
DeLand. 





Kansas 
4District music festivals, April 24- mi 
1942, locations to be announced. 
sored by Kansas State High School re 
tivities Association, E. A. Thomas, com- 
missioner, Topeka. 


Texas 
4Region 3 contest, April 9-11, 1942, 
Marlin. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Spon- 
sored by Texas Music Educators Asso- 
ciation. Region 3 chairman—Carl Coch- 
ran, Marlin. Lyle Skinner, President 


State Department of Education is 
sponsor of a series of choral clinics 
throughout Texas, begun October 6 and 
ending November 17, 1941. Clinics are 
being held almost daily, each day in a 
different city. Clinics conductor is 
Archie N. Jones, professor of music edu- 
cation, University of Texas, Austin. 
From October 27 to end of schedule 
Charles W. Greer of New York, special- 
ist in elementary music, will conduct 
sections devoted to problems of ele- 
mentary music teachers. Clinics will 
culminate in Texas All-S‘ate High 
School Chorus program November 18- 
19 in Austin. Chorus will be limited to 
1,200 voices. yuest artist will be Alec 
Templeton. Clinics are expected to 
reach about 15,000 high school students 
and more than 1,500 teachers. Plans are 
to repeat clinic idea next year in the 
instrumental field. 


j 


For additional information regarding 
1941-42 state and national competi- 
tion-festivals and clinics see pages 
46-49, September-October issue of 

the Journal. 
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Louisiana 


aState band clinic, December 11-13, 
1941, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge. University bands will do the 
reading. 

State contest-festival finals, April 16- 
18, 1942, Baton Rouge. (B-O-C-IS-VS- 
IE) 

District contest-festivals, March 13- 
14, 1942. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE) District 1 

Monroe; District 2—Bossier City; Dis- 
trice 3— Lafayette; District 4— Ham- 
mond. (District 4 clinic, January 20, 
Hammond.) 

All foregoing events sponsored by 
Louisiana Music Education Association. 
L.M.E.A. chairman: 3and—Dwight G. 
Davis, Louisiana State Normal, Natchi- 
toches; Orchestra—George Barth, South- 
western Louisiana College, Lafayette; 
Vocal — Robert Gilmore, Bolton High 
School, Alexandria; Piano—Lorane Brit- 
tain, Louisiana State Normal, Natchi- 
toches. State contest-festival chairman— 
J. S. Fisher, 2546 Hundred Oaks 
Baton Rouge. District contest-festival 
chairmen: District 1—Walter C. Min- 
niear, Ouachita Parish High School, 
Monroe; District 2 — Harold Ramsey, 
Bossier City High School; District 3— 
George Barth, Lafayette; District 4— 
Ralph Pottle, Southeastern Louisiana 
College, Hammond. 

Annual business meeting, L.M.E.A., 
November 17, 1941, New Orleans, at the 
time of the Louisiana Teachers Associ- 
ation meeting. Elections for the next 
biennium will be held. 

—W. Hines Sims, President, L.M.E.A. 





Ohio 
4Southwest District Competitive Fes- 
tival, March 20-21, 1942. (B-O-C-IS-VS- 
IE-VE) Sponsored by Southwest Dis- 
trict, Ohio Music Education Associa- 
tion. Competition chairman — A. D. 
Lekvold, Miami University, Oxford. 
—Clark Haines, President, Southwest 
District 
Indiana 
4 Annual business meeting and clinic of 
Central-Southern Indiana School Band 
and Orchestra Association, November 
28-29, 1941, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute. Officers will be 
elected, contest-festival music will be 
selected, and dates for district and state 
contest-festivals will be determined. 
—Joseph A. Gremelspacher, Secretary 
Northern Indiana Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Clinic, November 21-22, 1941, 
Michigan City. A reading and educa- 
tional clinic, at which solos and en- 
sembles, instrumental and vocal, will be 
read and discussed. Band, orchestra, 
and choir-glee club sessions. Partici- 
pating will be Michigan City vocal 
groups and combined orchestra, and 
Hobart band. Clinic open to all di- 
rectors and administrators. Music for 
the spring festivals will be selected. 
Sponsored by Northern Indiana School 
Band and Orchestra Association. Presi- 
dent—Harold Rogers, Valparaiso; Vice- 
President Gene Chenoweth, Goshen; 
Secretary-Treasurer—George L. Myers, 
Valparaiso; Chairmen — District 1, L. 
Rush Hughes, Hebron; District 2, Lida 
M. Stage, Butler; District 3, Karl Kraft, 
Frankfort; District 4, Charles McGuire, 
Converse. —George Myers 
Indiana State Choral Festival Asso- 
ciation meets December 6, 1941, to dis- 
cuss plans for 1942 spring and fall fes- 
tivals. 
—Melva Shull, Retiring President 


Missouri 
4 Missouri Interscholastic Meet and 
Music Festival, April 24-25, 1942, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. (B-O-C- 
IS-VS-IE-VE) Sponsored by University 
of Missouri and Missouri Music Edu- 
cators Association. Festival Chairman 
Rogers Whitmore, University of Mis- 
souri. 
© 

Floy Young has been appointed music 
supervisor in the Sacramento, Calif., 
schools to fill the vacancy left by Mary 
Ireland’s resignation. 
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Chappott Christmas Music 


PETIT NOEL Underwood & Perry 
Based on Old French, Angevin and Provencal Noels. Mixed 
Voices and Solos. 

Easy to perform and achieve impressiveness and beauty, without 
highly trained singers and long hours of rehearsal. Time 25-30 
minutes. Suggestions for costuming and dramatizing included. 














POT GE iccndcswvscincbeiuek andes iens bidae tens eee $ .60 
HEAVENLY CHILD, THE Hamblen 
For: Mixed Chorus, with Solo Voices and Organ............ $ .75 
THRES PART PERMA L Beer ccs ocscciccascsvnsecs .60 


STAR OVER BETHLEHEM Lily Strickland 
Verses by Mumford. For Mixed Chorus, Solo Voices and 
ee ee el ENT Er ns Oe Oe oe were pt ak $ .75 


BABE OF BETHLEHEM, THE Hamblen 
Portrays the Nativity with Text from the Scriptures. 

For Mixed Chorus, with Solos and Organ.................. $ 75 
For Three Part Women’s Voices, Solos and Organ......... .60 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST OF 
CHRISTMAS CHORAL AND SOLO MUSIC 


CHAPPELL and CO, ine 


RKO BLDG. :: ROCKEFELLER CENTER :: NEW YORK CITY 





























A 7000 A 7700 





Medals for Classes A, B and C Concert Band, Orchestra, Marching Band 
and Vocal for Regional Competition 





Send for special circular illustrating medals for REGIONAL FESTIVALS 





We are the sole manufacturers of these awards. All designs copyrighted. 


DIEGES & CLUST ce 17 John Street, New York, N. Y. 











franklin NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS 


THE S.A. THE S.S.A. THE S.A.B. THE T.T.B. 
Chorals: REPERTORY REPERTORY REPERTORY REPERTORY 
Make Arranged by Christopher O’Hare Price 60 cents each 
Each book contains a varied assortment of material, some orig- 


Successfot inal and others selected from the Works of Masters. Proper voice 
range throughout. Examine these books, send for approval 


copies or descriptive circular. Also send for our complete catalog 
of School Choruses, Woodwind and Brass Ensembles. 
KAY AND KAY MUSIC PU3. CORP., 1658 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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£ducaton edited! 


MODERN KLOSE-LAZARUS 


Comprehensive Course for Clarinet 


A compilation of two famous 
methods, entirely revised, re-edited 
and re-styled to meet the demands 
of Modern Education by HARVEY 
i: WEEE sevcdbeeseeee $1.00 


MODERN PARES 


Famous Foundation Studies 
for Clarinet 


Completely revised, re-edited and 
re-styled to meet the demands of 
Modern Education by HARVEY S. 
WEEE wuweencsveseveed $ .60 


Plays fasy— 
Sounds Big! 


TOP FLIGHT BAND FOLIO 


by G. E. Holmes 


Contains thirty fine educationally 


progressive compositions for 


the 


advancing band. Excellent as a 
“first book” or for supplementary 
purposes. Cornet parts stay below 
“D”; Clarinets go no higher than 
“C"; all other instruments are in 


similarly easy ranges. 


Contents 


include a diversified style of com- 
position to acquaint the student 
with various musical rhythms, 
forms and styles. Compositions 
are graded in difficulty to facili 
tate use with progressing organi- 


zations. 


Price 35c, Piano Conductor $1.00 


New Band 
Publications 


BEAUTIFUL AMERICA March, 
Introducing America The 
Beautiful. ..Steve Edwards 


BAND PLAYED ON, THE 
scopenseanes Ward-Hummel 


SCEPTER OF LIBERTY Con- 


75 


75 


cert March....J. Olivadoti 2.00 


AMERICADE Selection of Pa- 


triotic Songs....DeLamater 2.00 


MONASTERY AT SUNSET 
Tone Poem for Piano with 


Band (Easy)........ Coons 2.00 


SINDBAD THE SAILOR—A 
Band Travesty on the Pri- 
vate Life of Sindbad (Nar- 


rator Novelty)...... Coons 2.00 


RUBAN K.IN¢ 


Campbell & 
On > @ a Or. wene 
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In Behalf of Accuracy 


ge INSTRUMENTAL music has been in- 
troduced in the public schools of the 
country, a most unfortunate condition 
has arisen and developed—unfortunate in 
that theoretical musicians without any 
practical knowledge or experience with 
orchestra and band instruments are in 
charge of public school music courses— 
and, in some instances, are even directing 
college courses in orchestration. Such 
men, innocently, to be sure, frequently 
make erroneous statements to their stu- 
dents; too often some of these fallacious 
statements get into print. 

Not long ago a public school music di- 
rector of a large city incorrectly answered 
an inquiry regarding the fingering of the 
E-flat and BB-flat tuba, stating that the 
fingering of a given passage was the same 
on both instruments! It did not occur 
to him to refer the question to the brass 
specialist present, who was a member of 
the department. In an otherwise excel- 
lent book on musical instruments appears 
the following sentence: “As the tube 
of the cornet is half the length required 
by the trumpet, its tones are an octave 
higher.” It has been a long time since 
the tube of the cornet was half the length 
of the trumpet. Even if it were, the 
playing compass is exactly the same on 
the two instruments, for the reason that 
the original trumpet has a cylindrical 
bore and its playing register starts upon 
the first octave overtone (hence, the low- 
est playing tone is the first overtone ex- 
cluding the “pedal tones”) , whereas, with 
the cornet (conical bore), the funda- 
mental tone is the lowest playing tone. 
Hence, the playing compass is and always 
has been the same upon the two. instru- 
ments when built in the same pitch. 

Again, magazine articles have appeared 
in which the term “slow practice” has 
been employed as meaning the opposite of 
fast practice. Among professional instru- 
mentalists, “slow practice” is a term 
meaning an entirely different thing from 
fast practice. Fritz Kreisler, for example, 
spends mucli time upon “slow practice.” 
All wind and string players who are 
serious students and recognized artists 
spend no small portion of practice periods 
upon “slow practice.” But by “slow prac- 
tice,’ the instrumentalist means “long 
tone practice.” This may concern itself 
with a single tone or a series of tones, 
sometimes consisting of the tones of a 
given form of scale or chord. Its purpose 
is to develop an even control (tone con- 
trol), increase the beauty of a tone, and 
develop and codrdinate the muscles of the 
bow arm or the embrochure, as the case 
may be. The writer on music who is not 
an instrumentalist is prone to base state- 
ments on the premise that “slow prac- 
tice” means reducing the speed (and con- 
sequently distorting the rhythm) of a 
composition. Using this definition of 
the term, his article is sound, but a 
well-schooled professional instrumentalist 
never recommends such practice—“slow 
practice” to him means “long tone prac- 
tice.” How is the uninformed reader to 
know that the writer’s use of the term 
is contrary to that which his instrumental 
instructor uses? 


These instances are cited as illustra- 
tions in order to make a point. While 
an experienced instrumentalist might find 
otherwise valuable a book or an article 
containing a minor error, the same piece 
of writing in the hands of public school 
supervisors or college music professors 
who are not experienced orchestral in- 
strumentalists might do great injury to 
students because the discrepancies in the 
use of terms and statements of fact would 
likely pass unchallenged. 

The only solution (pending the time 
when music educators are required to 
keep “hands off” the branches of music 
which they know in theory only) is that 
of careful editing of textbooks and maga- 
zine articles. As long as we tolerate the 
writings of vocal specialists and theoreti- 
cal musicians upon instrumental subjects, 
or instrumental specialists and theoreti- 
cal musicians upon vocal subjects, there 
will be fallacies in print; unless special- 
ized subjects are carefully checked for 
erroneous statements, and erroneous use 
of idiomatic terminology employed by 
specialists is abandoned by non-specialists. 

Misconceptions are the lot of man— 
all men. For a long time a certain little 
boy believed that Mary’s little lamb had 
fleas, which, unlike those on his pet dog, 
were white fleas. If he had written a 
treatise on insect life at that time, he 
would undoubtedly have listed the white- 
as-snow fleas as a species infesting the 
lamb. —A JoURNAL READER 


Serious Disease among Music 
Teachers 


EGOCENTRITIS TAKES HEAVY TOLL 
by 
Dr. I. M_ (“Dont-Leave-Out-the-R”’) 
Noteworthy 

isH I had stayed where I came 

from. The kids in this school 
can’t read a note.” 

“If he has any string players, he sure 
hides ’em.” 

“His oboe player didn’t know which 
end of the horn to blow on.” 

“Don’t they own a tuning bar?” 

“He conducted that quartet as if it 
were a hundred piece symphony or- 
chestra.” 

Statements like these are a sure indi- 
cation that egocentritis has set in. The 
great number of music teachers who have 
been smitten by this disease is alarming— 
so alarming that each reader’s codpera- 
tion is solicited in helping to combat the 
menace. 


Symptoms.—The virus is found to at- 
tack the mind. Upon being attacked the 
mind directs its owner to bolster his sense 
of prestige and importance by discredit- 
ing somebody. This malady misuses a 
valuable factor—criticism. Egocentritis 
victims invariably direct criticism at the 
other fellow. The fact that they are 
always more critical of their colleagues’ 
work than their own is a distinguishing 
characteristic of the disease. 


Remedy.—Fortunately, a remedy which 
will effect a cure in most cases is avail- 
able to all music teachers who find they 
have been exposed to this active virus. 
The remedy makes use of the criticism 
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factor found in the disease itself and re- 
directs it into constructive channels. Not 
only does a cure usually result, but the 
former victim continues to improve as a 
music teacher, whereby the music teach- 
ing profession as’ a whole makes ad- 
vancement. 

If you are a victim, direct the criticism 
at yourself. Everyone can profit from 
self criticism, providing he is willing to 
seek a pathway to self-improvement. This 
pathway leads to exchange of ideas and 
experiences at Music Educators Con- 
ferences—national, sectional, and local. 
Profit from the experiences and findings 
of others via the Music Educators 
Journal and other music education maga- 
zines. Plan to attend clinics in the fields 
of your greatest need. 

The record shows 100 per cent cures 
among those who have followed this 
remedy with the idea of mutual benefits 
in mind. Don’t wait until the final stages 
of the disease are apparent to all of your 
associates. Early self diagnosis will help 
to keep this menace under control. 

—Cart W. Minor, Washington Union 
High School, Fresno, California. 


Cooperation between Studio and 
Public School Music Teachers 


yen INSPIRATION FOR the Wenatchee 
project came from an incident that 
occurred in 1909, and seems ironic con- 
sidered in the light of the situation as it 
existed in 1940. Wenatchee was a com- 
munity of about twenty-five hundred pop- 
ulation when a young piano teacher, fresh 
from college, went in all innocence to the 
office of the superintendent of schools. 
She was tolerantly received, but after 
some conversation was definitely told that 
applied music had no place in the Wenat- 
chee public school curriculum. The su- 
perintendent little knew it, but he laid in 
that interview the foundation for the de- 
velopment of a broader vision of music 
education in Wenatchee. 

Today, applied music training has a 
very vital place in the curriculum of the 
Wenatchee city schools. Thirty years’ 
hard work through six school adminis- 
trations has led school administrators and 
music teachers to unite in the belief that 
their common objective, a musical We- 
natchee, must be reached through, rather 
than confined to, public school and studio. 
They have learned their common prob- 
lem can only be solved by developing the 
simplest means to that end. Wenatchee 
has a flourishing local chapter of the 
Washington State Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation, consisting of some twenty-five 
members, of whom one-third are public 
school music teachers. 

The Wenatchee group has found that 
consistent development of cordial working 
relations depends on three main points: 
(1) Mutual respect, (2) Contact with 
school administrators, and (3) Contacts 
with the community at large. 

In case I seem to wander from my 
subject, I should like to say Wenatchee 
teachers have learned to evaluate music 
education in their schools by the place it 
fills in local adult interest. 

Mutual Respect. This condition is born 
only of adequately and frequently renewed 
training of all the individuals in each 
group of music teachers. Studio teach- 


ers, in order to codperate with all types 
of supervisors, must possess not only ex- 
cellent special training, but general sym- 
pathetic knowledge of public school music 
teachers’ problems. There are many ways 
in which resident studio teachers may 
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SCHMITT publications, known the 
nation over, include the Prescott 
Technic System, Getting Results 
with School Bands, Fussell’s En- 
semble Drills, many best seller 
work books, band and orchestra 
music, the famous Band Pageant 
Series,* and many others. Most 
material available on approval for 
ten-day examination. 


* Here’s a NEW one you'll want right away - - 


THE AMERICAN FLAG PARADE 


Available in 48, 72, or 124 piece instrumentation . 


PAUL A. 


A Flag-ra 


ising Ceremony for ALL Occasions 


. « Order yours TODAY! 


SCHMITT 


MUSIC COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Music EDUCATORS NATIONAL 


CONFERENCE 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
March 28—April 2, 1942 


Tnenty - Seventh Meeting — Eighth Bienn ial 


Dedicated to American Unity Through Music, 
this great conclave and dramatic festival of music 


education 
Inter-American significance. 


will have tremendous national and 


Announcement of 


major program features will be made in the next 


Journal. 


OFFICIAL HOTEL: THE SCHROEDER 


MAKE ROOM RESERVATIONS NOW 



























































































Students turn in a bet- 
ter all-round perform- 
ance on any instru- 
ment, once they master 
the secret of playing in the exact tempo 
the score calls for ..produced best by 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


ELECTRIC METRONOME 


it gives them confidence, which leads to 
competence, when they know they are 
absolutely correct in timing. 

“The Metronome That Operates Elec- 
trically” is a masterpiece of precision. 
Simply plug in, flip the switch, and it 
begins beating out the time with supreme 
accuracy from 40 to 208 beats per minute. 
Change tempo as desired right while it’s 
running with one hand. No matter what 
your instrument, your practice will be 
doubly valuable, and your performance 
doubly effective when ELECTRONOME 
sets the tempo. 


PRICE $12.50 
GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS 
Examine It at Your Local Music Store 


Six-day FREE trial at our risk. 
Send for details of money-back offer. 


FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 


We Makers of Musica ts Sin 1983 
60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, NEW 1 YORK 








“ 


excellent addition to the 
professional library of music ed- 
ucators.”’ 


GLENN GILDERSLEEVE, Director of 
Music Education, State of Delaware. 


HOW TO 
TEACH 
CHILDREN 
MUSIC 


Ethelyn L. Stinson 


account of the 
highly successful program of 
and teaching methods developed at 
The Woods Schools through its Child 
book for 

$1.50 


First full unique, 


study 


Research Clinic. A “must” 


every teacher of music. 
Sent on approval direct from 
HARPER & BROTHERS ; 
19 East 33rd St., New York, N.Y. ||} | 
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serve, prerequisite to all being the reali- 
zation that they must take the initiative 
in establishing friendly relations with 
public school music teachers. A day sel- 
dom passes that studio music students do 
not contribute their particular skills to 
the school or to the community through 
the schools. To make such participation 
widespread, studio teachers may provide 
lists of students’ repertoire to supervis- 
ors. Of course, they must also frequently 
change studio appointments for such per- 
formances, but the opportunities gained 
for the students are well worth the ef- 
forts expended by the teachers. Also, such 
a policy is excellent business practice. 

Public school music teachers can in 
their turn tactfully recognize—not adver- 
tise—the studio teachers who give school 
soloists the advantage of individual train- 
ing. If a genuine feeling of friendliness is 
fostered consistently and intelligently, res- 
ident studio teachers can unobtrusively 
give new public school music teachers 
much of the background of a local situa- 
tion and help avoid the pitfalls of which 
each town or city possesses a few. 


Contacts with School Administrators. 
Such contacts are made only through the 
Public School Relations Committee, which 
consists of the supervisor of public 
school music and two studio music teach- 
ers. The value of such a committee can- 
not be overstressed. Incidentally, the 
chairman of this committee should be a 
studio music teacher possessed of consid- 
erable judgment, plus the respect of the 
community. Progressive, resident, tax- 
paying studio music teachers are in an 
excellent position to work with school ex- 
ecutives in formulating a long-range pol- 
icy of administration in their field. 


Contacts with the Community at Large. 
These are considered the responsibility of 
each and every member of the Music 
Teachers Association. Studio teachers 
help define community music educational 
objectives, and “put shoulders to the 
wheel” in bringing about their realiza- 
tion. Association members have a voice 
in the choice of visiting artists, confer- 
ences with WPA supervisors regarding 
local music recreational programs, plan- 
ning celebrations of National Music 
Week, music pages in daily papers, etc.— 
these are a few of the successful, continu- 
ing projects. 

Average citizens have a tendency to 
contemplate public school music education 
good humoredly, as a frill, but incline to 
irritation when they hear it defined in 
terms of a major subject requiring effi- 
ciently trained teachers, who in turn re- 
quire adequate equipment and salaries. I 
quote from the Music Educators Journal 
in stating that “too frequently music ed- 
ucation is an economic or political foot- 
ball in the public schools.” Wenatchee 
studio teachers have learned that it is 
their privilege and duty to shape public 
judgment in these matters. 

Since 1909, through the close codpera- 
tion of Wenatchee’s music teachers and 
school administrators, the following spe- 
cific points have been gained: 


(1) Full high school and junior col- 
lege credit for individual music study 
with accredited studio teachers. 


(2) Semester examinations by quali- 
fied visiting examiners. Examiners are 
chosen from members of the University 
of Washington faculty of music or from 
members of the faculties of music of the 
state colleges. 

(3) Students of all grades excused for 
music studio instruction at mutually con- 
venient hours throughout the school day. 








(Note: Grade school pupils are excused 
for music lessons around the fringes of 
the school sessions; junior high school 
students are excused during school music 
or gymnasium period; high school and 
junior college students are excused for 
music during their study periods.) 


(4) A series of all music assemblies 
in the high school sponsored by the Pub- 
lic School Relations Committee. (Note: 
Visiting professional musicians, recogniz- 
ing future audience material in the stu- 
dent body, are happy to present artists’ 
programs at nominal fees. 


(5) The student gains through count- 
less opportunities for individual perform- 
ances in the community, as earlier de- 
scribed. 


In résumé: Wenatchee music teachers 
face present and future problems realis- 
tically, but unite in believing their oppor- 
tunities for codperation are limited only 
by their own vision.—ELeanor F. Scott, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 


[This is an address presented by Miss Scott 
at the Public School-Studio Forum at the 1940 
meeting of the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation.] 





Bandmaster Fixit 


ILL Jones, the conscientious solo clari- 
B netist of the Central High School 
band, takes out his clarinet to warm up 
for the concert and discovers that the 
pad in the register key is loose. After a 
little poking on Bill’s part it comes out 
completely. He rushes to the home of 
the bandmaster. “Can you fix it, Sir?” 
Fear and doubt are intermingled with 
confidence born of long experience with 
a teacher who has never failed him yet. 
Whether Bill can play his solo passage 
tonight depends upon the answer. Called 
hastily from his evening meal, the band- 
master brings out his repair kit. With 
the aid of an alcohol burner and stick of 
shellac he soon has the old pad reseated, 
or a new one in its place. Bill goes away 
happy and admiring. 

Many music teachers located far from 
a music repair shop have been faced with 
just such an emergency. With their needs 
in mind, Eugene J. Weigel, head of the 
Music Department of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, invited technicians from leading 
musical instrument houses to give instruc- 
tion in the care and repair of musical 
instruments to the teachers and super- 
visors attending the 1941 summer session. 
The instrument experts who lectured at 
this first session of the Repair Institute 
were: Osmund Gihle, Ford Platz, Roy 
Mengle, and Joseph Berryman. 

Every afternoon during the two-week 
period fifty music educators gathered in 
Rehearsal Hall. Uppermost in their 
minds was the desire to improve their 
respective musical organizations. They 
knew that the highest calibre playing was 
not reached when Jim had to use an 
awkward fingering to avoid a bad key on 
his clarinet and Joe had trouble with a 
valve sticking on his tuba. Notebooks in 
hand, they waited for whatever advice 
the experts had to offer. Each visiting 
technician usually spent the first day ex- 
plaining his instrument and listening to 
questions from the audience. Having 
found the problems of particular interest 
to the majority, he would give repair 
demonstrations the next day. 

“When is a flute not a flute?” was a 
question posed by Osmund Gihle. It 
sounds like a catchy riddle, but it has a 
serious answer. Mr. Gihle explained that 
as soon as a flute becomes bent or cor- 
roded so that the air column is partly 
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obstructed, it is no longer a flute but an 
- entirely different kind of musical instru- 
o ment. TT 
‘ool During this session on woodwinds, su- YO UR A ENTION IS CA LLED TO THESE 
— pervisors learned the correct method of 
and cleaning and reseating pads on flutes and / Al 
lor clarinets and how to check the cork in eee 
a flute head as to exact position. _ 
lies Platz demonstrated the recorking of a = ‘ 
ub- clarinet joint or saxophone mouthpiece For General and Patriotic Occasions 
te: and showed how to put a spring in a : ; 
iz- clarinet. To handicap himself and simu- A SONG FOR PEACE ..........cccccccscccsccccscsses arr. Katherine K. Davis 
tu- late conditions under which a bandmaster S.A.T.B. 
sts’ might be working, he used a needle in- FORWARD WE DOC E anne saseoracasaneeesnetnm ail Clara Edwards 
stead of a spring. .A.T.B.—S.A.B.—S.A.—S.S.A.—T.T.B.B. . : 
nt- Roy Mengle showed how to remove a GO LOVELY FRO TE asnneseeneeomnssenns BORER a  OTON eee OT Eric Thiman 
m- stuck mouthpiece on a brass instrument A.T.B. : 
le- by the use of a rawhide mallet. He THE CRICKET AND THE ANT...... siabbieaaevannstipakdennal arr. Pietro Yon 
proved that the most stubborn stuck slide ALT.B. A 
a could be loosened by applying penetrat- UIE: - seeusmeniiiainnn ee earn Sjoberg-Balogh 
ing oil, then alternately heating and cool- -A.T.B.—S.5.A.—12.1.B.B. . 
IS- ing the slide. He also demonstrated the TTI <sticinsstrinsiterinsesiahieiteniceeiiinneiiaiaiaaemenall Charles Waketield Cadman 
iy soldering of braces and the recorking of S.A.T.B.—T.T.B.B. 
ny the water key. Plain hot water is best Ch ‘ S 
'T, for cleaning instruments, according to For the ristmas Season 
Mr. Mengle, but he warned against using . 
me any heat on a lacquered instrument. CAROL OF THE SHEEP BELLB.................00+ arr. Richard Kountz 
40 “If you keep your drums in a room SWEDISH DANCE ha Katherine K. Davis 
o- where the temperature varies only slightly, ex” pec arr. Katherine h. 
they do not need to be loosened after ‘ eres - . 
practice,” said Joe Berryman. He cau- THE CHRIST CHILD'S VISIT........ ae arr. Frederick Erickson 
tioned against letting drummers tighten santos : 
‘_ their instruments unevenly, since more DECK THE PIAL A,....0000cccccccsceee mccsansnrscnsnsornnsed arr. Homer Whitford 
ol heads are broken by tension than by sein . 
" sticks going through. HOLY DAY HOLLY CAROL.............. ad arr. Channing Lefebvre 
The repair experts suggested the fol- a iia inhi - 
€ 
; athens amaaae tee in ak a CHRISTMAS EVE. ncnionreinecomnnraneneRichard Hageman 
t pair kit to meet the demands made upon es eee 
f the high school teacher: pliers, oil can, i 
” penetrating oil, pads, sandpaper, cork The Outstanding Success of the Past Few Seasons 
hl grease, alcohol burner, stick shellac, 
4 corks, felts, springs for water keys, valve ONWARD, YE PEOPLES ! 
‘ springs, and mallet. Some _ souvenirs 
» (pads, springs, reeds, and corks) were By JEAN SIBELIUS 
| distributed to give everyone a tangible ‘ 
! idea of what might go into his repair Published in all choral arrangements, 
, kit. A music teacher with a steel box Orchestra, Band and Organ 
7 containing corks and fishing tackle may 
not _ going on song ge “ eis In response to a popular demand 
j ra My e merely carrying the tools of his it is NOW issued as a 
Professor Weigel plans to r t the 
] gel pla epea 
| Repair Institute in the summer of 1942. SONG 
| Odd as it may seem, instrumental repair- High Voice — Medium (or Low) Voice 
men and factories benefit rather than 50 t 
lose from the teachers’ handling of minor cents a Copy 
or emergency repairs, since through this RATI O N 
practice the importance of keeping instru- 
ments in perfect condition is emphasized. G A L A X Y M U S I Cc Cc Oo R P Oo 
—Erma ZerKLE, Xenia, Ohio 17 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK 


Who’s To Blame? 


ee FOR EVERY CHILD and every 
child for music doesn’t seem to have 
found lodging in these midwestern states 
in the Nebraska area. We are a long 
way from realizing that goal, and I be- 
lieve I know at least some of the rea- 
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sons rad our Lge cme It 0 be CONCEITED— An Operatic Burlesque—CHARLES W. CADMAN...... TTBB .25 
easy for music educators working in 

states where music is supervised and re- THE NIGHTINGALE— ALABIEFF Pe Pere er SSA 15 
quired, to understand the situation which GREENSLEEVES— Old English Song (Arr. Weston).............-.+.. SSA .15 
exists where the study of music is re- ONCE UPON AN APRIL MORN—Old Provencal Air (Arr. Weston)...SSA .15 
quired of students preparing to teach but CEASE, O MY SAD SOUL—HENRY PURCELL (Arr. Weston)........ SATB .15 


where it is mot required that they teach 
music after they get out. _ 
There seem to be two causes that con- 
tribute to our deficiencies. First, and 
perhaps foremost, the teacher-training 
institutions are at fault. Like other col- 
leges and normal schools, we accept 
rather generally students who can pre- 
sent a high-school diploma. To be sure, 
some are weeded out through intelligence 
tests and in other ways. Some eliminate 
themselves at the end of the first semes- 
ter, but for the most part any high- 
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school graduate may enter as a freshman. 

Nebraska is an agricultural state, and 
the vast majority of our students come 
from rural or small-town communities. 
We draw strongly, too, from western 
Iowa and South Dakota. In Nebraska, 
music is not required, and in most rural 
schools and in many small-town schools 
there is little or no music. In small high 
schools there may be a girls’ glee club 
and, by a stretch of the imagination, a 
boys’ glee club. What singing is done, is 
mostly by ear, and so many students ar- 
rive at college with no music background 
to speak of. A few have a halfhearted 
“normal training.” We have to begin 
at the very bottom. 

The second cause of our predicament 
is a lack of interest and intelligence in 
legislative circles. Of course, the main 
excuse of the legislators is lack of funds. 
Still, they find funds for a “planning 
board” which few people seem to want, 
and for other extras, such as normal 
training, increase in the university 
budget, etc. However, I believe the real 
reason is that these men who make up 
the legislature—for the most part, farm- 
ers—are not aware that Nebraska chil- 
dren are growing up without the refining 
and helpful influence of one of the no- 
blest of arts, and that this condition could 
be quickly remedied if they would see 
to it. But they are so busy with their 
political schemes, with retaining their 
political position and so on, that they 
forget the oncoming generation. Ne- 
braska is notoriously one of the most 
backward of states, particularly in regard 
to music education, with teachers’ sal- 
aries ranking thirty-ninth or fortieth in 
the list of states. 


® 


Let us look rather briefly at the con- 
ditions in these states which we are con- 
sidering — Nebraska, Wyoming, Iowa, 
Kansas, and South Dakota. First, take 
Nebraska, my own state. There is no 
uniformity anywhere along the line. The 
teacher-training institutions do not see 
“eye to eye,” and this applies not only 
to the four teachers colleges but to the 
university as well. The study of music 
is required, but the teaching of it is not. 
Of course there is no supervision, except 
in a few isolated cases, and it is inter- 
esting and encouraging to note that the 
number is increasing. Here and there 
some county superintendent or some com- 
munity has had a vision, or has been 
conscience stricken. We college teachers 
take too much for granted and expect 
too much of freshmen, under the circum- 
stances. We begin teaching where we 
feel that we should begin, regardless of 
background or training. With our setup 
—no music required and in most cases 
none taught—they have no background. 
Where could they have got it? In the 
case of one- and two-year students, we 
require one or perhaps two two-hour 
courses, and then expect them to go out 
and do a good job of teaching. That 
one course may have been in methods, but 
if the students knew nothing about music 
to begin with, what good could come 
from a study of methods? Of course we 
know that they won’t do a good job of 
teaching. They can’t! Some have caught 
the spirit and do their very best, which 
is vastly better than no teaching at all, 
even if they do make some mistakes. 
But many go out and teach poorly or 
not at all, and our next year’s crop of 
students comes to us with no background, 
starting another round of the circle. I 
wouldn’t say that the teachers in our 
training institutions are unsympathetic 


or lacking in their own preparation or 
zeal. I believe they just don’t have the 
right perspective. 

I have gone through the catalogs of 
most of the schools in our territory and 
have had conversation and correspondence 
with a number of teachers, trying to find 
out where the trouble lies. Some of the 
catalogs are extremely sketchy and do 
not state what the schools teach. I can 
hardly imagine a faculty in a teacher- 
training institution setting up a program 
in which harmony is the first required 
course. But that seems to be the case. 
In some of the catalogs it is stated that 
students are expected to have a back- 
ground of musical training and expe- 
rience, but where they are to get this 
training and experience is not evident. 
If all students could come to college with 
that preparation, harmony or methods 
might well be conceived as a first course. 
In these agricultural states, small rural 
schools are the rule, and music is not 
required. So children go through the 
grades with no music, and if their in- 
terest in music has not in some way 
been aroused, they do not elect to take 
music in high school. And if they do, 
it is likely glee club and nothing more, 
which could hardly be considered an ade- 
quate foundation for studying harmony 
in college. Again, in some cases a course 
in methods is required. But if one knows 
nothing of the subject itself, what is the 
use of knowing how to teach it? 

In our neighboring state of Wyoming, 
where there is only one institution of 
higher education—the state university— 
the required course for beginners is har- 
mony. From personal contacts with teach- 
ers in that state I know that students go 
into that required course with fear and 
trembling and come out vowing that they 
will never teach music! So help me! 
Can you blame them? I can’t. From 
my own experience I know that to the 
average freshman music seems utterly 
abstract and beyond all comprehension. 
I can easily imagine that teaching him 
harmony the first thing (or trying to) 
would create such a dislike for the sub- 
ject that he would never want to hear of 
it again. 

In Iowa, music is supposed to be a 
required subject in rural schools, but I 
know that many teachers find ways to 
avoid teaching it. Perhaps they may obey 
the letter of the law, but not the spirit. 
We get large numbers of Iowa students 
here, and I know whereof I speak. 

Kansas seems to be pretty much the 
same. A student, when he goes to col- 
lege, is expected to have a basic knowl- 
edge of music, but where he is supposed 
to get it is not apparent. 

South Dakota seems a little more 
nearly “down to earth.” At least, it 
would appear from their catalogs that 
the schools try to give their students the 
necessary foundational training. 


® 


It is easy to understand that students 
who have gone to school in a large city 
where a music program is well estab- 
lished should arrive at college with a 
background which would permit them to 
start with a course in harmony or meth- 
ods. I have taught in city schools where 
grade school children did a good job of 
reading and understanding music, so I 
know it can be done. I am reminded 
of a. remark by a teacher at Columbia 
University who said on several occasions, 
“We've got to start where they are at!” 
Though inelegant, that expresses it. If 
we are ever to have a “singing Amer- 
ica,” we teachers who are responsible 
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for the training of teachers must do a 
lot of missionary work—at least in this 
part of the Middle West. We must not 
only develop a love and understanding 
of music in the child, but in many cases 
we must convince the parents and the 
school boards that music is more than 
just one of the frills of education. It is 
something that is really alive and vital 
in the lives of all of us, not only as 
children but all through life. Our needs 
go back a step further than the parents 
and school boards, too. We must have 
state backing—laws providing for music 
teaching, and some enforcement of the 
law. 

A glimmer of light may bé seen here 
and there. In one section near here, four 
districts went into a huddle with the 
county superintendent and came out with 
a music supervisor who visits each of 
the schools once a week, giving the 
teacher such help as she needs to carry 
on her own music during the coming 
week. The cost is small to each district. 
Each subscribed a hundred dollars a 
year for the project, which paid the 
teacher and provided some equipment. I 
know of but two counties where there 
is county supervision. I shall be on the 
lookout for students from those sections, 
to see how much more foundation they 
have than the average. I should wel- 
come the opportunity to begin our teacher 
training at the harmony level. 

—Howarp H. Hanscom, head of Music 
Department, Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Wayne. 


A Canadian Neighbor’s 


Comment 


Fe some time I have been contemplat- 
ing the possibility of forming a Music 
Club in Nelson in conformity with the 
ideals and aims of the Music Educators 
National Conference. In fact, I have had 
correspondence with the M.E.N.C. office 
regarding the matter. In my consulta- 
tions with the local school board and 
others regarding the appointment of a 
music supervisor and the teaching of 
band and orchestra in addition to the 
school vocal program, it is quite apparent 
that concentration on war effort is the 
first and almost exclusive consideration 
where the expenditure of money is con- 
cerned. However, the American Unity 
Through Music issue of the JOURNAL 
lends a considerably different aspect. I 
believe that a start should be made to- 
ward preparing our officials, teachers, and 
public to accept these ideals. To this end 
I am asking for a quantity of the Amer- 
ican Unity Through Music pamphlets for 
local distribution. 

I am not a teacher, but I am very 
much interested in music; I attended the 
National School Music Competition-Fes- 
tival for Region One in Spokane last 
year, and went back to the same city 
again this year for the Northwest Music 
Educators Conference. Also, I am a reg- 
ular listener to the Music and American 
Youth N.B.C. broadcasts on Sunday 
mornings. We get them at 7:30 A.M. 

We appreciate very much the growth 
of international democratic sentiment be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 
Our two peoples are coming closer every 
day in this terrific battle for our way of 
life. All power and success to American 
Unity Through Music. 

—Ross FLeminc, Nelson, B. C. 
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Minnie May Hodges retired on June 4, 
after thirty-nine years in music educa- 
tion in the Marion, Ind. Public Schools. 
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denied the vast majority? The first 
thing to recognize is that all people can 
be patrons of the arts. In almost every 
community there are groups which get 
together and discuss the arts, but they 
rarely emphasize the necessity for know- 
ing the works they discuss — knowing 
them from long listening or long looking, 
from comparing, and all sorts of other 
devices. The first lesson in real art ap- 
preciation is that people must hear good 
music and see good examples of the 
other arts. How may this best be ac- 
complished ? 

As far as the public schools are con- 
cerned, there have been progressive 
movements by educational foundations 
for distributing reproductions of good 
examples of the visual arts, as gifts or 
for purchase. There have been similar 
gifts of phonograph recordings. And all 
school people know the influence of the 
dramas, operas, and concerts produced by 
the students. As far as the general pub- 
lic is concerned, there are—in the larger 
cities, at least—the regular concerts and 
art galleries. In recent years, the fed- 
eral government, through the Art and 
Music Projects of the W.P.A., has ex- 
hibited and distributed—in large and 
small communities — many works of 
modern, and examples of traditional, 
American art, and has presented, free or 
at low prices, thousands of concerts em- 
phasizing the new and the American in 
music. In special centers near some of 
the great universities are codperative 
summer workshops for teachers, where 
active participation in various fields is 
fostered on an advancingly intelligent 
basis. 

But what about codperation between 
the schools and the community? 

Some fifteen years ago a clever music 
supervisor, with a number of colleagues, 
devised a plan for a “music memory” 
contest in a metropolitan area. Not con- 
tent with using recorded music in the 
preliminary competitions, this supervisor 
hit upon the idea of asking the symphony 
orchestra which was to participate in the 
finals to send a small group of its play- 
ers to his schools to assist in the prelim- 
inaries. Persistence at length succeeded, 
and a small ensemble, under the direction 
of one of the principals in the orchestra, 
was designated for the purpose. The 
schools receiving this special service won 
the grand prizes. 

The achievement caught the imagina- 
tion of the community. At once there 
followed two series of community con- 
certs at the high school: afternoon pro- 
grams for the pupils, given by an or- 
chestra of twenty-five men, evening pro- 
grams, played by an orchestra of forty- 
five or fifty, for the parents. For seven 
years this venture was successful, not- 
withstanding the professional jealousy 
that robbed the community of its dis- 
tinguished orchestra and necessitated the 
organization of a new one. The concerts 
drew packed houses and waiting lists of 
subscribers. Came the depression, how- 
ever, and the arrangements committee, 
comprising laymen and nusic teachers, 
faltered for want of sufficient help from 





the community at large. The series closed. 

Here had been an excellent project for 
the development of music appreciation, 
producing new concert-goers and impart- 
ing musical understanding to thousands, 
young and old. The notable features of 
this experience were that the movement 
survived or fell on the basis of general 
community support and that the great 
orchestra, which thousands of people had 
assisted in sustaining, failed, because of 
official red tape and a greedy box office, 
to give any help on its own. Remark- 
able, too, was the fact that women gave 
all the assistance received from profes- 
sional educators. The men, officially 
their superiors, gave nothing. 

There was a lapse of several years, 
and then came the development of a new 
orchestra based upon emergency relief 
and supported by federal funds. The 
workers in the original community move- 
ment were importuned to start afresh 
and enlist the modicum of private sup- 
port necessary for the maintenance of this 
new project. An effort was made, but 
because of the snobbish habit of many art 
patrons of looking a gift horse in the 
mouth, and the general reluctance of 
American citizens to understand state 
subsidy of art and music, the movement 
stumbled badly. Doors were closed in the 
faces of children who tried to sell tickets. 
To give a full symphony concert, both 
matinee and evening, with twice the 
number of musicians as before, cost but 
one-tenth as much as in the original com- 
munity series. Yet failure stared every- 
one in the face, until the public school 
children decided they wanted these con- 
certs badly enough to run the show them- 
selves. The approaching season will be 
the sixth since student support revived 
the project. 

The W.P.A. orchestras have been made 
available, upon very modest sponsors’ 
contributions to cover traveling ex- 
penses, to numerous rural and suburban 
communities within their respective re- 
gions. One might almost say that edu- 
cational institutions, in the main, have 
donated the concerts to the communities, 
for regular affairs are given, especially 
during the summer, at universities, nor- 
mal schools, and colleges. In one com- 
munity, the movement having been almost 
forsaken by musicians, the chamber of 
commerce and local taxing boards exclu- 
sive of the schools have sponsored free 
weekly al fresco concerts for six sum- 
mers, attracting audiences averaging 5,000 
people nightly, from scores of neighbor- 
ing communities. The question logically 
arises as to whether there will be future 
permanent state subsidy of such endeav- 
ors, where the great objective is, in the 
words of the progressive education-ist, 
“learning by living,’ where musical sup- 
port will grow through the development 
of appreciative new concert-goers. 

Artistic efforts within the school can 
also “bring in” the community. In one 
high school, for twenty years, a music 
director has had uncommon success with 
two big concerts annually. The project 
began with a Christmas festival. The 
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school orchestra, which has always been 
uncommonly mature and excellent, played 
an important role in the festival and 
nearly always gave a section of one of 
the great symphonies. But chorus, glee 
clubs, and vocal ensembles dominated the 
affair. As the school grew, participa- 
tion rose, until six or seven hundred stu- 
dents now take part. In order to bring 
the entire community into participation, 
the music director has the audience unite 
in Christmas carols and in the “Halle- 
lujah” chorus from the Messiah. 

The setting for this festival is always 
a challenge to the inventiveness of the 
stagecraft and art departments. So pop- 
ular is the concert that in recent years it 
has been given both afternoon and even- 
ing to overflow audiences of about 4,000 
people each. In the spring a similar pro- 
gram is given. The graduation exercises 
take their tone from these successful 
events, and their popularity is such that 
the auditorium has to be ticketed so as 
to reserve seats for parents of the gradu- 
ates. Hundreds of interested persons are 
turned away each year. These three well- 
planned events make this school one of 
the great community-cementing  influ- 
ences, as well as a factor in the general 
development of art appreciation. 

In the matter of stimulating apprecia- 
tion in the schools alone—and, of course, 
that means in the community eventually 
—one should not overlook a new device 
of outstanding significance. In a school 
where music appreciation of the more 
formal type is a required freshman sub- 
ject, there is now a “floating” teacher, 
expert in the reproduction of simple 
ancient instruments, versed in songs in 
all the languages taught in the school, 
and an active disciple of appreciation 
through hearing. Following current 
ideas of integration, when a class in 
French or French history gets to a point 
where French songs are apropos, this 
teacher steps in to give the musical set- 
ting. The same procedure is applied to 
Latin, German, and Spanish classes. The 
professional orchestral concerts at the 
school are often arranged to harmonize 
with this practical work. 

In the fields of painting, etching, and 
sculpture, results of awakened apprecia- 
tion may not be so obvious as in music, 
but the technique for developing it need 
not be greatly different. One learns art 
appreciation through the eyes. A clever 
art director in one school brought about 
a combination of seeing and doing by 
means of two unusual projects. In a new 
wing of her school building was to be 
housed a social science museum. (Inci- 
dentally, this museum began largely as 
the result of a valuable loan collection of 
Indian Americana.) The walls of the 
museum needed decoration, and so, grasp- 
ing this opportunity, the art director em- 
ployed her classes in designing and paint- 
ing large panels depicting the develop- 
ment of the American scene from pre- 
historic times to the present. Stimu- 
lated by these panels, an interest spread 
through faculty and student body, until 
numerous other student-executed murals 
adorned the walls. It is understood that 
at some future time other student groups 
may erase some of these original efforts 
and try their own hand at creation. 

About the time this project was com- 
ing to fruition, the art director was en- 
couraged to carry further her attempts 
to make all who came within the pre- 
cincts of the school art conscious. Al- 
ready students who were not working in 
the art department were conscious of the 
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r—New Chorus and Assembly Books —~ 


THE MODERN CHORAL HOUR New and easy choral compositions ad- 


mirably suited to the abilities of the 
junior high school level, yet worthy of senior high school and adult use. All 
have colorful accompaniments, yet many may be done a cappella. Two-, three-, 


or four-part. 40c a copy. postpaid. 


SONGS for EVERY PURPOSE and Over 350 songs everyone loves to sing, 
OCCASION including songs of every type useful in 


school and assembly. Durable cloth binding. 80c a copy, postpaid. 


THE NEW BLUE BOOK of Favorite An enlarged and improved edition of 


Songs an already exceedingly popular book. 
Includes the entire content of “The Golden Book” and “The Gray Book” plus a 
large supplement of songs not found in either. Over 340 selections. Durable 
cloth binding. 75c a copy, postpaid. 


Furnishes musical laughter and fun in the classroom, 
assembly and recreational gatherings. A book with a 
distinctly modern touch, yet with arrangements easy to sing and accompaniments 
easy to play. Cellophane-laminated cover. 25¢ a copy, postpaid. 


SONGS WE SING 
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Hatt & McCrREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 


434 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 

















New Choral -ACusic in the 
WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 


No. MIXED VOICES (SATB) 
545 America, Forever Free!.......ssccccceccccccccccccccccccccsssesesenes Robert W. Gibb .15 
561 Down the Open Road...........ceeeceeeceeceeseeeneceseeeeeecees Lawrence W. Haney .15 
562 O Come, Let Us Sing.........seeeeeccecceeeececceceenenscceeeeseeeeeeeeses m. Jans .15 
566 Goin’ to Walk the Goiden DIOR icccccetedsaseastssetsesvaceiiennena Walter Justis .15 
565 Our Country.......cscccccccccccccccccccccccccencccescccssccseceeecens Joseph M. Lloyd .15 
552 Thou Sovereign Over Sea and Land........ssssceeeesereeeeereeceee Robert W. Gibb .15 
WOMEN’S VOICES (SSA) 
553 A Joyous Song.......seececcseccceeeceeceseceeneeenesseenseeseeeseees Robert W. Gibb .15 
554 Thou, the All- Holy CBBRA) 0 ccvicconcevccccoccccessceccsosesseoseseses Gibbons-Davis .15 
556 Crystal Night.........sssccecececeececcccceesensseeesteceseseeeenees xy he — = 
SF LAM. cccccccccccceccccseseecesenes Ss = 


558 Singing to My Love.........cececeeceeceeceeeeeeeseeeeenseeeteaeeenees 


—_ M. Lloyd .12 


564 Our Country........ccccccccccccccceccccccecsessesccccvccccccscecsess > ae = 


546 A Joyous Song.......cecceeceecceeccecceneeeeeeensteeeesseeseeeseneee 
MALE VOICES 

559 When the Bugles Call...........sccccccccceccccecccccecscsecess Lawrence W. Haney .15 

560 Down the Open Road...........cceeeeeceeeceeneseeceneccncecetes Lawrence W. Haney .15 

540 Battle Hymn (of the Republic)..........sceeeceeceseeeeeeeeeeceees William C. Card .16 


524 Song of the Sailor...........cececeeceeceeeeceeeeeeeececseseseeeseees Robert W. Gibb .15 





“ Sample copies and complete list of | 
WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 
sent on request 











THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


88 ST. STEPHEN STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MERLE ISAAC 


Hard Covers—Plastic Binding 


—192 Pages—9x12— 
Beautiful Covers 


206—Favorite Cornet Solos 

(with Piano Accompaniment) 
207—Favorite Saxophene Solos 

(with Piano Accompaniment) 
208—Favorite Trombone Solos 

(with Piano Accompaniment) 
209—Favorite Clarinet Solos 

(with Piano Accompaniment) 
218—Favorite Violin Solos 

(with Piano Accompaniment) 
216—Favorite Cello Solos 

(with Piano Accompaniment) 
217—Favorite Fiute Solos 

(with Piano Accompaniment) 


OTHER BOOKS 


200—Favorite Songs 

201—Favorite Piano Solos 
202—Strauss Waltzes (Instrumental) 
203—Famous Waltzes 


205—Favorite Children's Piano Solos 
210—Hawaiian Guitar Solos 
211—Advanced Piano Solos 
212—Famous Organ Solos 
Hammond agg 
214—Strauss Waltzes (Vocal) 
215—Piano Duets [Adults 
Hand) 
219—Stephen Foster Songs 
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new, and to them strange, murals. A 
simple plan was evolved for bringing 
more objects of art to the school. Loan 
collections of etchings, oils, photographs, 
textiles, commercial advertising mater- 
ial, and other mediums of art were avail- 
able. Therefore, glass panels were af- 
fixed to either wall of a spacious corri- 
dor, providing space—as well as frame 
and protection—for fifty or seventy-five 
exhibit pieces. The collections are gen- 
erally changed every month or fortnight 
during the school season. They are care- 
fully chosen, not only in respect to qual- 
ity, but also in regard to contrast with 
previous showings. Not only students 
but parents will gain in art appreciation 
through this school’s efforts. 

In the adjacent metropolis is a codpera- 
tive art gallery whose members comprise 
both sponsoring patrons and a large 
number of professional artists. This 
gallery maintains a circulating division, 
from which, for a fee of $12 a year, 
people may borrow a fine painting as 
they would a library book, with a month- 
ly trade-in privilege. The patronage of 
this gallery runs a wide gamut, from 
public school groups, deans of universi- 
ties, and highly sophisticated art patrons 
to the novice who would like to buy 
pictures but dares not because of fear of 
showing his ignorance to his friends. At 
one time one public school had more than 


thirty subscriptions to this gallery, pro- 
viding, through striking monthly changes 
in subjects and styles, a challenge even 
to the so-called “non-art-minded” pupil of 
the underprivileged families. The terri- 
torial scope reached by the gallery is 
remarkable: it is possible to see, within 
a short period, the same picture at show- 
ings from 500 to 1,000 miles from the 
source of supply. 

In the face of achievements like those 
mentioned here—which comprise merely 
a drop in the bucket of existing signifi- 
cant programs for bringing art to the 
community and the community to art— 
it is possible to hope that gradually the 
idea of community codperation in the 
field of art and music will take hold. 
Certainly it is not too much to assume 
that a soundly planned codperative effort, 
employing the energies of public-school 
art and music directors, deans, principals, 
superintendents, school board members, 
local civic and professional organizations, 
and outstanding local citizens, will result 
in “selling” any community more thor- 
oughly on the fine arts. And when a 
community has been “sold,” the music 
supervisor of the beginning of this article 
will have less and less cause for exaspera- 
tion over the inequality now so widely 
suffered by fine arts teachers, and the 
arts themselves, in the public school 
program. 





Notes from 


the News 





National Education Association an- 
nounces publication of “Schools and 
Public Libraries Working Together in 
School Library Service,” latest report of 
Joint Committee of N.E.A. and Ameri- 
ean Library Association. The report 
makes no attempt to decide old issue 
of respective functions of public li- 
braries and public schools in providing 
school libraries, rather shows possibility 
and desirability of coéperation between 
two. Bound in heavy paper in color, the 
report is 64 pages long, illustrated. For 
further information address National 
Education Association of the United 
States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


The High School of Music and Art 
reports installation in the school library 
of a multi-phonograph table with head- 
phones. Constructed according to spe- 
cifications of Music Department Chair- 
man Alexander Richter, the apparatus 
enables eight students at a time to 
study scores while listening to record- 
ings. This marks the first installation 
of such equipment in the New York City 
Public Schools. 


Christine M. Ayars is scheduled for a 
series of eight lectures on Mexican mu- 
sic this fall at the Brookline (Mass.) 
High School, under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion, Division of University Extension. 
Stressing dance and vocal music, the 
lectures will cover the native Indian 
background, European musical influ- 
ences, instruments employed from Aztec 
times to the present, important phases 
in the development of Mexican music, 
folk music, leading composers, and 
present trends. When Miss Ayars found 
that the seminar she attended in Mex- 
ico in the summer of 1940, conducted by 
the Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America, did not cover the 
native music, she took it upon herself 
to interview Mexican musicians and 
look up Mexican music at its source. 


Extension Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, on September 
6 broadcast season’s opening of Na- 
tional 4-H Music Hour. This was 147th 
National 4-H Club radio program aimed 
at developing in members “a _ better 
understanding of good music.” 4-H 
Music Hour is broadcast over NBC on 
the first Saturday of each month, from 
12:30 to 1:30 P. M., E. S. T. The music 
is played by the United States Marine 
Band. Indicative of the type of pro- 
gram presented in this series are the 
selections performed on September 6: 
“Triumphal March” from “Peter and the 
Wolf,” by Prokofieff; “Norwegian Dance 
No. 2,” by Grieg; “Album Leaf,” by 
Wagner; Beethoven’s “Leonore Overture, 


No. 3.” Program commentary is pre- 
pared by Senior Agriculturist R. A. 
Turner. Weekly programs, with de- 


scriptive notes, may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Extension Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
» < 

American Association of Junior Col- 
leges will meet at Los Angeles, Febru- 
ary 26-28, 1942. Present will be repre- 
sentatives from this country’s 650 
junior colleges. University of Califor- 
nia’s President Robert G. Sproul will be 
principal speaker. Chief emphasis will 
be on defense as related to education 
and on terminal education activities. 
Through its Commission on Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Education the Associa- 
tion is carrying on extensive study of 
the latter subject, under sponsorship of 
the General Education Board of New 
York. 

Enrollment in junior colleges has 
climbed from 54,000 in 1930 to 250,000 
today; the number of schools, from a 
few hundred to 650. 

H. N. White Company, the Cleveland 
band instrument house, announces elec- 
tion of new officers: Mrs. H. N. White, 
president; R. H. Liessman, executive 
vice-president; Hugh E. White, treasur- 
er; Mrs. E. M. Hummel, secretary. 
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Mary M. Conway, New Orleans’ first 
and only public school music director, 
retired in October after forty-three years 
‘on the job.” Director Conway was ia 
founder of the New Orleans Symphony 
Society, New Orleans Music Teachers 
Association, and Louisiana Music 
Teachers Association, has been second 
president of the Louisiana branch, Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, and 
member of the board of directors, New 
Orleans Symphony. She introduced 
radio music programs in the schools, 
music memory contests, city-wide piano 
tournaments, instrumental instruction 
in both elementary and high schools, and 
brought National Music Week to New 
Orleans. When the Southern Music 
Educators Conference met in her city, 
Miss Conway was hostess. Her cath- 
olic musical experience includes twenty 
years as music critic for the “New Or- 
leans States”; teaching at Tulane, Loy- 
ola, and Louisiana State universities; 
choir singing in almost every Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jewish church 
in town. Pet project was development 
of music in the Negro schools, so Ne- 
groes joined whites in paying tribute 
when news of Director Conway’s re- 
tirement because of ill health hecame 
public. 

Succeeding Miss Conway are René 
Louapre and Alma Peterson Hobbs, di- 
rectors of instrumental and vocal work 
respectively. 


Clel T. Silvey, who left the Chicago 
Conservatory of Music earlier this fall 
for a position in the University of 
Akron (Ohio) Music Department, now 
has left the latter place to head the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts on the campus of 
North Texas A and M College, Arling- 
ton, Tex. This is No. 2 College of Fine 
Arts in the state university system, 
serving the northern and_= eastern 
branches. 


John Vincent, elected first president 
of the recently organized Kentucky 
Music Educators Association, found it 
necessary to resign early in October be- 
cause of an opportunity to study at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. He is 
taking a year’s leave from Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College. 


Kentucky. On October 25, University 
of Kentucky held a fall educational con- 
ference on the general theme, “The 
Conservation of Resources and Improve 
ment of Instruction.” Features of the 
music section were the talk by Execu- 
tive Secretary C. V. Buttelman of the 
M.E.N.C. on American Unity Through 
Music, an address by Dean Henry H. 
Hill, University of Kentucky, on “The 
Improvement of Instruction,” and a 
musical program by Ruth Barnes, Jean 
nette Dixon, and Bettie Oldham of 
Georgetown College; Virgil Gobba, Rob- 
ert Buchsbaum, Charles Torode, and 
Mrs. Alfred Higgins of Louisville City 
Schools Music Department; and Mrs. 
Robert Buchsbaum. The new constitu- 
tion of the Kentucky Music Educators 
Association was presented by K.M.E.A. 
Secretary Grace Dean, Lafayette School. 
President Lela Mason of Central Ken- 
tucky Music Educators Association pre- 
sided. Officers were elected from the 
music section of Central Kentucky Ed- 
ucation Association to serve on the 
board of control of the recently organ- 
ized K.M.E.A. 


Kentucky Location Changes: Melba 
Headden, from Livermore to Iordsville; 
Harriett Holland, from Elkton to Cadiz; 
LeRoy Offerman, from Louisville to 
Carrollton. 


Left Kentucky: Eldridge Cross of 
Clinton, for Martin, Tenn.; V. J. Ken- 
nedy of Owensboro, for Centre, Ala.; 
James Sims of Alva, for Gainesville, Mo.; 
Julia Hammack of Dixon, for Clarks- 
ville, Tenn.; Gaston Taylor of Carroll- 
ton, for Memphis, Tenn. 
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Musicians’ Book of Knowledge 


by C. A. CATON 
Covering These I mportant Subyects: 


Complete course on band, orchestra and chorus directing. 

Chapter on organizing and instructing bands, orchestra and 
glee clubs. 

Chapter on transposition, with chart showing correct key. 

Full information on tuning the band and orchestra; charts 
showing the tone each instrument should sound. 

Chapter on seating bands and orchestras with diagrams. 

Chapter on substituting instruments, with chart showing sub- 
stituting instruments and key. 

Full .information on drum majors’ signals. 

Chapter with diagrams for bands on the march. 

Charts for correct band and orchestra instrumentation. 

Full information on how to select and produce operettas. 

Complete description of all band and orchestra instruments, 
with cut of each instrument. 

Chapter on how to write band and orchestra parts. 

Large list of graded band and orchestra music. 

Much other valuable information. 


Price $1.25 


Every musician and teacher of music should have a copy of 
Musicians’ Book of Knowledge handy for reference purposes. 


VOLKWEIN’S 


Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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By Clifford Demarest 





MATERIAL—Unhackneyed works by Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Bellini, Handel, Haydn, Humperdinck, Grieg, Mendelssohn and 


others. 
EASY GRADE—Ali strings in first position. Conservative ranges 
for winds. Easy keys, simple rhythms. 


FLEXIBLE ARRANGEMENTS—Effective with both large and small 
groups or strings alone. Interesting parts for all instruments. 


Prices: Parts, Each 60c Piano-Conductor $1.25 
Send for a specimen Ist Violin A part — No Charge 
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pape HEADQUARTERS AT ANN _ ARBOR 
comes news of the centennial of the 
University of Michigan’s College of 
Literature, Science and Arts, an anniver- 
sary celebrated with a full day’s program 
in October. The event was planned “to 
afford not only an opportunity for a dis- 
cussion of the problems confronting a 
liberal arts college during the coming 
years, but also an occasion for reviewing 
a century’s achievements of the Univer 

sity of Michigan’s first teaching unit.” 

One hundred years ago this autumn the 
first freshman class entered the newly- 
opened doors of the University of Michi- 
gan. Earlier attempts at higher educa 
tion had been made in the state as far 
back as the establishment of the Cathole- 
pistemiad in Detroit in 1817, but it was 
not until 1841 that Mason Hall (which em 
braced classrooms, students’ dormitories, 
and the scientific collections of the uni- 
versity) welcomed its first class of seven 
students. The two professors were the 
Rev. Joseph Whiting, professor of lan- 
guages, and the Rev. George P. Williams, 
teacher of mathematics; their two sub- 
jects, together with Greek and Latin, 
made up the first curriculum of the Uni 
versity. 

It is recorded that rivalry was keen 
for the location of the university. One 
of the strong factors in determining the 
selection of Ann Arbor for this honor 
was the item of “40 acres of cleared land” 
(which still forms the central campus) 
donated by the Ann Arbor Land Com 
pany. 

Co-education was not adopted by the 
U. of M. until 1870, when eleven women 
students were graciously permitted tu en- 
roll in the Literary Department. Michi 
gan proudly claims pioneership among 
the state universities in introducing co 
education, now one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of these popular institu 
tions 

It was announced that the centennial 
celebration would conclude with an eve- 
ning convocation, with Dr. James Row- 
land Angell, president emeritus of Yale 
University and educational counselor of 
the National Broadcasting Company, of- 
fering an address. Dr. Angell is an 
alumnus of the University of Michigan 
and the son of James B. Angell, its illus 
trious president for thirty-eight years 


+ f 


\N UNUSUAL PROGRAM was scheduled 
by NBC for American listeners in Octo- 
ber, when the finals of the International 
Competition for Musical Performance in 
Geneva, Switzerland, went on the air 
The finalists were chosen from a field of 
84 young instrumentalists and vocalists 
from all over the world, forming one of 
the rare musical programs to originate 
in war-torn Europe. 


+ f 


Not ALL THE BLITZING takes place over- 
seas. In Duncannon, Pennsylvania, 
stands a house which could hardly have 
been more unfortunate had it been the re- 
peated target of Stukas; its front porch 
has been knocked off and rebuilt five 
separate times within three months, hit 
by everything from a misled passenger 
car to a refractory fruit truck. Cause: 
situation at one end of a ferry bridge. 
Recommendation to owner: move away 
from there 
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Ir 1s NOT ENOUGH that Comrade Shos- 
takovitch should help win the war as a 
Leningrad fireman; we now learn that 
Vaughan Williams, one of England’s most 
famous composers, has become “a grimy 
refuse lorry-driver,” engaged in the sor- 
did but necessary task of collecting salv- 
age in aid of war effort. 

We are told that Vaughan Williams 
patrols the streets of Dorking, in Surrey, 
calling at back doors for the equivalent 
of “any rags, any bones, any bottles to- 
day ?”—just another ragman. He was one 
of the first recruits to an organization 
named “The Volunteer Salvage Corps,” 
recently formed in Dorking. 

This is indeed Democracy in a big way. 
Residue from the extraordinary experi- 
ence may emerge from the valiant com- 
poser’s pen in the shape of something 
like—shall we say—a “Gemiithlich Garb- 
age Galopade,” an “Offal Offertory,” or 
the “Ragpickers’ Rigaudon.” We salute 
the most intrepid warrior of them all. 


+ f 


IN THESE DAYS of setting-up exercises, 
carrot-juice imbibing, and general tossing 
of the body into perilous predicaments, it 
is somewhat comforting to realize that a 
passion for violent exertion and strange 
inhalations does not necessarily accom- 
pany genius. For example, you remem- 
ber it was Irvin Cobb who admitted that 
his favorite physical activity (and sole 
calisthenic) was “knocking on wood.” 
One thinks, too, of a certain Hollywood 
comedian who claims he keeps fit by go- 
ing to horror pictures that “make his 
flesh crawl.” The prize probably goes, 
however, to George Sanders, that hand- 
some English cinema gentleman-villain 
who asserts with modest restraint that he 
ordinarily maintains physical trim by the 
simple expedient of “leaning on my left 
arm in bed, and raising a cigarette to my 
mouth with my right.” Isn’t it a cau- 


tion? 
+ f 


UNSAVORY BY-PRODUCTS of the collapse 
of France come to notice daily from fresh 
sources. Germans in Paris are now giv- 
ing extensive publicity to the selling out 
at auction of the furnishings of refugees 
deprived of French nationality. The first 
refugee to be thus sold out is the eminent 
writer, Pertinax (André Geraud), whose 
columns pertaining to the events of the 
war regularly appear in the press of this 
country. 

The German-controlled Paris - Midi 
comments at length on Pertinax’ good 
taste in his choice of priceless antique 
furniture. Sporting of them, no end, to 


approve. 
+ f 


THERE IS SOMETHING INFINITELY SAD 
and out-of-character about the conviction 
of George Arliss in an English court of 
justice for the misdemeanor of failing to 
register with the Bank of England, ac- 
cording to law, a certain large amount of 
his holdings in the U. S. A. To many of 
us, George Arliss will always be identi- 
fied with the great rdles he has enacted, 
and therefore occupies a very special 
niche in our regard. It seems a pity that 
a disfiguring shadow must be cast upon 
the record of one who has brought more 
than a half-century of splendor to the 
English stage. 


GROWING CONCERN has lately been felt 
over the trends in modern education 
which seemed to steer youth away from 
high scholastic standards and regard for 
fundamentals toward emphasis upon self 
expression and physical prowess. It is 
encouraging, therefore, to note a gradual 
swing to a movement urging the develop- 
ment of more balanced educational meth- 
ods. Evidence that such a movement is 
gaining headway at the present moment 
appears from several sources. One which 
assuredly deserves mention is an innova- 
tion sponsored by the school at Stock- 
bridge, Michigan. 

Instead of giving high-school letters 
only for athletics, Stockbridge will now 
award letters also for music, spelling, 
deportment, regularity of school attend- 
ance, debating, citizenship, superior 
scholarship, et cetera. So, as an approv- 
ing neighbor newspaper states editorially, 
“when you meet a Stockbridge youth with 
a large...letter ‘S’ on his sweater don't 
jump to the hasty conclusion that he won 
it by being the plunging fullback on the 
football team. Instead he may be the 
star bass of the high-school glee club, 
or the one who spelled down the school 
the Friday before.” 

This is the kind of “New Order” that 
should bring something into American 
life which has seemed lacking in recent 
years. Stockbridge is to be congratu- 
lated on being one of the first—if not the 
first—to take this significant forward 


step. 
2 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY in Rome an- 
nounces from its office at 101 Park Ave- 
nue in New York City that since the 
Academy cannot under present world 
conditions send Fellows to Rome for 
study and travel, no fellowships are to be 
awarded this spring. However, in order 
to carry on its policy of aiding and stimu- 
lating American music, the Academy will 
hold in 1942 a special competition in 
musical composition for a cash prize of 
$1,000. Several small prizes will also be 
given for outstanding compositions other 
than the winning work. 

The competition is open to unmarried 
men under 31 years of age who are citi- 
zens of the United States. The Academy 
reserves the right to withhold a prize in 
case the jury decides the music submitted 
is not of sufficient merit to justify such 
an award. It is expected that a broadcast 
of the winning music will be arranged. 


+ tf 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, comes up with a new 
dispensation for teachers weary of grad- 
ing papers by the traditional method. 
Students of Prof. Lawrence Snyder’s En- 
gineering English Department at Ohio 
State University were told to visit some 
local factory or business place and write 
their impressions for their term paper. 
One freshman visited Port Columbus and 
recorded a twenty-minute program of ac- 
tivities there; the recording was played 
as his “term paper” before his class 
professor. 

Possibly the very name of Port Colum- 
bus impregnated the enterprising youth 
with the spirit of exploration and 
prompted him to set off for new educa- 
tional shores. Or maybe he forgot his 
pencil. 
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CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS <* 


Gifts 








USEFUL e ATTRACTIVE 


THE MUSIC LOVERS’ CALENDAR 


A gift that will last ALL YEAR 
e INSTRUCTIVE 
Price, 60 cents 











VIRGINIA PEARSON 


A delightful gift for children of pre-school age. 
of story, music and illustrations which may be colored 


with crayons or paints. 


PLAY A TUNE 
By Illustrated by 


NELL BRINKLEY 


Consists 


Price, $1.00 











Oct. No. Title 
2275 Hark the Angels Sweetly Singing 


2288 The Christmas Tree.................... 
2289 Lullabye of the Bells... 
2290 ; . 2 See 
2295 The Shepherd's Song 













2276 Prelude Thought to Christmas............... 
2277 The Little Jesus Came to Town............. 
2278 From the Forest and the Hills............... 
2287 ‘Tis the Light of Christmas................... 


CHRISTMAS CHORUSES JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


Arranger y. 
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QES BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY ® 116 Boylston St. © Boston, Mass. 

















ELKAN-VOGEL—National Contest Selections 





BA ND Full Symph. Full 
c a Band Band Score 
ee { BACH-CAILLIET—Fervent is My Longing and Organ Fugue in G minor........ $3.00 $5.00 $1.00 
ened yond _{ PALESTRINA-HARVEY—Adoramus i ES oo. in cen ceawewaalrabal 2.00 3.50 1.00 
an Full Grand Piano Extra 
ORCHESTRA Score Orch. Orch. Cond. Parts 
CLASS A: MOZART-GUENTHER—Dance Suite ...................0.00005: $2.50 $3.50 — $ .75 $ .30 
CLASS C: PEERY, R. R.—America, My Wondrous Land................... — ” 1.50 — .25 15 
CLASS D: PALESTRINA-HARVEY—Adoramus Te and Sanctus............. 1.00 2.00 _ 50 .20 
Ce ceeesbeneenencens 2.00 2.50 3.50 75 30 
Cumulative List }) BACH-CAILLIET—Fervent is My Longing............... 1.00 — 2.50 40 .20 
STRING ORCHESTRA CHORUS 
The Orpheus String Orchestra Series Each | BEACH. BRUCE—A Maiden’s Like Unto a Rose (S.A.T.B.) 
Ad lib.:—Pi Part in S d 3rd Violin) Easy Se ra $.12 
\ ee aa String PEERY, R. R.—America, My Wondrous Land (S.A.T.B.) 
Score Part Medium 15 
O.S. 1—BRAHMS-ELKAN—Lullaby ........... 50 115 | MACLARY,. C. T.—The Lamb (S.S.A.) Easy............. 12 
O.S. 2—MENDELSSOHN-ELKAN—Venetian Bar- PEERY, R. R.—America. My Wondrous Land (S.S.A.) Easy. .15 
I Rt ai te ea i a ra Sn aig .50 15 GUMPELTZHAIMER-LUNDQUIST—Jesu. I Will Ponder Now 
O.S. 3—TARTINI-ELKAN—Andante ........... 60 15 I ae 10 
O.S. 4—SCARLATTI-ELKAN—Burlesca ........ .60 15 SODERMAN-LUNDQUIST—Longing (T.T.B.B.) Medium... . .14 
O.S. 5—DAVIDSON, H. G.—Concert Square 
ee ed eee ee 2 a .60 15 SOLO INSTRUMENTS 
O.S. 8—FRESCOBALDI-ELKAN—Suite in D.... .75 .20 Clarinet and Piano 
O.S. 9—LONDONDERRY AIR—(Arr. by H. Elkan) .60 15 Se Ce TIN oc Fi kecc cca cess ceveseecs $1.25 
Oo. S. 1O—BACH-ELKAN—Come, Sweet Death... .50 lS Saxophone and Piano 
O. S. 11—PURCELL-ELKAN—The Golden Sonata. .80 25 | DEBUSSY—Rhapsody ...................ccccceeccece. 2.00 


WHITE, P.—Sinfonietta ...............csc0000- 1.00 
Write for complete thematic catalogue 
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